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414 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMBRICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. H. 
wise in, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
— Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 163 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME erenAny SocIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. r. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom » ASE. ‘subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to qovaeee and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. poe Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 

Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ae ‘Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre 
sentative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave., and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and inthe West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
ce. 615 Congregational House ; Chicago ¢ tice, 153 La 

le St. Donaticuas mer be sent to either of the above 
ces, or to H. ubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
enty-second St. New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
pide in “ag baw parsonages. Rev. Charles 
KR gg 8, Secretary: Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Sang nk Emeritus: Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 

t2end St, New York, N. Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
bese gg > St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. %G. A. pose. ware 
fom o House, Boston, Mas: Rev. H. Wikoff, 
A. Building, Sab Francisco, Cal., Ficid Secre- 


poe Ee EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 a House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, ll 


THB CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil 
lard Scott, D. D., Pres dent; Geo. M. Boynton, Dd D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

onary wiment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
mishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools rencowagee gd Mg = reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of rtment 
are wholly defrayed bY appropriations ay he Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions — churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go dire rg reed r mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Pb. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
this is department.” 
tment, in charge of the Business 
er,and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Frese. 

publ lishes The Congregationalist and Christian World 

igrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 7 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ards and oy weep or churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 

. Its treasury is entirely separate from “— of the 
Missionary Department to which, however makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books pay Pg 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at "x and from the Interior'and Western 
States to Chic cago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, ni. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
ogy sever name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the ngregational Churches of the United States.’”’) 
aaipe needy Congregational ministers or their widows 

8 permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings, from Siarvoee, personal ‘donations and — 
airman, Rev. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary 
Win: A. Rice, D. 5. Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., WY. 
Treasurer, Rev, Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethorsiield 
Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorporated 
1828. President, = + Hp Alexander McKenzie, D ‘a - 3 
Treasurer, Geo Goul ; Corresponding yom es 
Q. P. Osborne, Room 601 oeemestional House, Seton 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social. 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations. 
and supported enly by b ars churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea. 

man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals» solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HomE yg yy SoOcIET 
No. 609 Con, — House, Rey. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 
Secretary.; Joshua Coit, Tre 48, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BoaRD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, coupes by the Massachusetts General Lenya 
tion! offers its Ay to churches desiring pasto 
pulpit eee in Massachusetts and in other States. 

ag ory 4 61 =< quimas House, Boston. Rev. Uharles 
ce, Sec. 


BOARD OF sleenaaiias AID, Boston, Mass. Be. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E kmrich, G09 Congregational House. 


THB Somanesatiot Als CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
| ew and Supt port of ole in Boston Congregational 

hurches one sand a Beypote ston and its —— 
Henry E. Co u, elsey, Treas.; George 
Flint. 8ec., CoOL av st Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre 
Uonal House. Miss Sa Louise Days Treasurer ; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretar 


WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY AasontAsiom, Room 
607 aby my House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’sS SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








” you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
er Chicago. 





Sunday Services at Norumbega 
Park 


The Sunday afternoon services in the open-air 
theater of Norumbega Park, Auburndale, closed 
Sept. 11. The experiment has been the more no- 
ticeable because this is said to be the only such at- 
tempt in a private park, and conclusions reached 
will be of interest. 

The attendance for the ten weeks varied, 250— 
1,000 or more remaining through the preaching. 
The larger proportion seemed unaccustomed to 
Protestant services. The first essential, the con- 
sent of those controlling the grounds, was given, 
with cordial co-operation and generous financial 
backing. Next in importance was the support of 
neighboring churches. Here the Newton churches, 
first called together by the good citizenship com- 
mittee of the local C. E. Union, were represented by 
their pastors and prominent laymen in a central 
body, from which an executive committee of five 
was organized, one having care of the music, an- 
other providing speakers and as many as could 
‘attending to watch for results and possibilities of 
improvement. 

The services were announced on a sigh In a 
prominent place on the grounds; but the main reli- 
ance for collecting the crowd was the music. The 
park authorities enlarged their excellent orchestra 
and furnished a male quartet at first; but a single 
leader was found more effective for congregational 
singing, and Mr. Lewis E. Smith of the Evangelis- 
tie Association proved very acceptable, and in his 
autoharp solos as well. On two Sundays the sing- 
ing of lady soloists was highly appreciated. The 
feature least encouraging was the unreadiness of 
the assembly to join heartily even in familiar hymns. 
A strong chorus woukd have been a valuable addi- 
tion, but one could not be organized this season. 

Attention and decorum were excellent, though no 
attempt was made to enforce a meeting house de- 
meanor. A few on the edge of the theater kept on 
their hats, and fewer smoked, as in the week day 
perform-nces. Applause sometimes followed an 
attractive gospel seng. While there was nothing 
sensational about the exercises, it was noticeable 
that the more evangelistic their flavor, the greater 
theinterest. Clergymen of different denominations, 
chosen fof their fitness for such a gathering, 
preached a broad, loving gospel with gospel ear- 
nestness. Interesting testimonies to the value of 
the services have come from unexpected quarters— 
from Romanists, city stores and other sources. 
Those having them in charge are convinced of 
their usefulness, and it is hoped that they will be 
repeated. CM: 8. 

Experience is so extravagant a necessity 
that it has amounted toa luxury from the day 
Mother Eve ate an apple and lost Paradise.— 
Selected. 








$5 TRIP THROUGH THE HOOSAC COUNTRY AND 
DEERFIELD VALLEY and sail down the Hudson 
to New York city, back via Fall River Line. A 
beautiful guide and souvenir book free. October, 
the month of the year when all the autumn splen- 
dor of nature is visible, is the time for a trip in the 
country. If you have failed to select your vacation 
haunt, or if you desire to again get in touch with 
the outside world, just select Oct. 6, the day of the 
excursion from Boston to New York city through 
the Hoosae Country and Deerfield Valley to Al- 
bapy, N. Y., and then via the Hudson River to New 
York city, back Fall River Line to Boston. The 
round-trip rate is only $5. Send to the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, Mass., for their illustrated booklet and 
souvenir guide of the New York Excursion. It 
will be mailed to apy address free. 


$2 HoosaAc TUNNEL EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 
SEPT. 24—The Hoosac Mountains in Massachu- 
setts have charms in the way of natural beauty and 
scenery seldom seen. They stand at the gateway 
to the verdant Deerfield Valley, one of the most 
beautiful valley lands of New England. On Satur- 
day, Sept. 24, the Boston & Maine Railroad will run 
an excursion to this section right to the famous 
Hoosac Tunnel at a round-trip rate of $2. Upon 
payment of fifty cents extra and presenting your 
excursion ticket you may enjoy the round trip to 
Wilmington on the Hoosac Tunnel and Wilmington 
Railroad through the upper Dee) field Valley. Tick- 
ets will be good going and returning only on special 
train leaving Boston at 8 30 A. M. ; returning, leave 
North Adams at 4.30 Pp. M. on the same date or on 
regular trains Sept. 256 and 26. Tickets will be on 
sale at City Ticket Office, 322 Washington Street, 
up to 5.00 p. M. Sept. 23, and at Unica Station until 
departure of train Sept. 24. 
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CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL Canes, Berkeley and 
Newbury Streets, Boston, would be glad to be informed 
of young people ‘coming to the vas for temporary or 
permanent residence. Will out-of-town pastors kindly 
co-operate? Address Rey. John Hopkins Denison, at 
the church, 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social | condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and mperance 
mw ge = boarding houses in a leading seaports at home 
and al provides libraries for® outgoin vessels; 
aE on thes Sailor’s Maqazine, Seaman’s and 
Life Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the ——- office of the society at New York. 

. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. G STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES will hold its 
twelfth triennial session in Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Rev. Fr: — W. Hodgdon, pastor, Des Moines, 
lo., Oct. 13-20, 19¢ 

“Each State. or "leon Oreanization may provide its 
own way for filling delegations. 

Upon arrival in Des Moines, ‘delegates should report 
at once at the desk of the Registrar, Rev. Joel S. Ives, 
when they will be referred to the Committee on Enter: 
tainment for assignment. 

Arrangements have been made with the Passenger 
Traffic Association for the purchase of tickets upon the 
certificate plan of one and one-third fare for the round 
trip. Each person must = a full first-class fare to 
Des Moines, and obtain from the — agent a cer- 
tificate showing that such full-fare ticket ha» been pur- 
chased. This Certificate must be countersigned at Des 
Moines and vised by the speck agent of the K. R. = 
sociation. This will eutitle the delegate to a reta 
ticket at one-third the regular fare. ng (negro tor 
tickets should be made thirty minutes before the de- 
parture of the train, a being required for the prep- 
aration of the certificat 

Delegates comin’ ‘the meeting of the American 
Board at Grinnell, Iv., will purchase tickets to Grin- 
. and at Grinnell purchase tickets as above to Des 

ones. 

If through tickets cannot be purchased at the starting 
— Lge gl will sijit purchase tickets at the loca! sta- 

tions to w ickets-can -be obtained, 
and there | ereneae’ to Des Moines, requestiny a certifi- 
cate from the agent at the station where each purchase 
is made, unless the distance is short, in which case 
local tickets should be purchased to stations where 
through tickets are to be obtained. 

The Committee on Entertainment will make the full- 
est —, provision for t: e comfort of the delegates 
during the time of the Council. 

All correspondence pogendieg sg eg should 
be addressed before Oct. o Mr. S. Merrill, lowa 
Loan and Trust Building, Son Moines, % 

AMORY H. BRADFORD, Moderator. 
ASHER ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 10, 1904. 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the none cost subscribers fifty — each insertion. 
Addtivonal lines ten cents each per 








You Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 
lied in’ usiness houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
St.,Hoston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


For Legal Adoption, a baby girl, thirteen months 
old, of American parentage. Refei ences require. Ap 
ply ‘to E. S. Morrow, 12 Kirk St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Fernished House to Let in Newtonville. A honse 
of eight rooms and bath. Best location, rent moderate. 
References exchanged. Address Box "424, Falmouth, 

3. 


Experienced Teacher going South in November 
would chaperon and instruct one or two giris during 
the winter. Healthful location and pleasant society. 
Address Miss L., 3y, Care The Congregationalst. 


World’s Fair. Pleasant, refined Christian home 
within 20 minutes’ ride of World’s Fair. Cars direct to 
Fair. Free baths, southern exposure, $1.00 per day. 
Rates to parties. Address W. v. Fairbank, 3215 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis. 


For an Tnvalid. Select home in a most desirable 
suburb of Boston. Healthful atmosphere, high ground 
and a southern exposure. Home comforts. Experience 
attendance. Highest references from former patients. 
Address D. “M., care The Congregati , Boston, Mass. 


Pastor, with $1,200 salary, superior education, high- 
est standing and ten years’ experience desires chureh in 
central or southern New Engiand that wil: permit few 
weeks’ absence in winter for evangelistic work. Address 

F. W., 38, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Wanted, by a middle-aged American lady of culture 
and refinement, position as compavion and secretary to 
@ lady traveling, or at home. Can sing and read well, 
and accustome to care of invalids. Ht hest references 
es avd required. Address ‘rauklin Square 

fouse, East Newton Street, ‘Boston, Mass. 

A Good Christian Home desired for a good 
American girl eight years old where, if satisfactory, she 
may remain until eighteen. Alsoa place for agirl four- 
teen and a half, to do and —— general housework. 
Wages, $1.50 per week. Address .c. L. D. Younkin, 
Supt., 31 Worcester Square, Secton. 


The Pilgrim Press 


still offers Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, price $3.50 net, to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to The 
Congregationalist (new or renewal), both 
for only $4.25, including postage on the 
book: They also offer Dale’s Lectures on 
Preaching, a $1.50 book, for 75 cents net, 
88 cents postpaid. Both books are needed 
by every minister. 
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NEw YORK CITY. THROUGH THE DEERFIELD 
VALLEY AND HoosAc MOUNTAINS. STEAMER 
SAIL DOWN THE HUDSON RIVER TO NEW YORK; 
BacK BY STEAMER AND TRAIN. ALL For 
$5.—The vacation season in New England takes 
a new start in the fall of the year. The early vaca- 
tionists have a desire to secure one more respite 
from the cares of business for a day or two, and a 
great many have made their preparations for a 
trip duripg autumn, when nature adorns in her 
most beautiful colors the foliage; when the song 
birds are whistling their farewell refrains; when 
the atmosphere is invigorating and healthful and 
the orchards are rosy in their display of mellow 
and ruddy fruit. This is the month when the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad announces its grand annual 
New York Excursion from Boston, on Oct. 6, and 
from Providence, Worcester, Waltham, Concord, 
Ayer, Fitchburg, Athol, Gardner, Orange, Millers 
Falls and Greenfield, Oct 5. 

Going from Boston the train passes through 
Cambridge, Waltham, Concord, and other beauti- 
ful historical towns, noted for their scenic beauty 
and their historic and colonial association, on to 
Fitchburg and Gardner, passing through a region 
famed for its pastoral beauty, and finally entering 
into the famed Deerfield Valley. The view from 
the passing train is perfect; winding along the 
course of the silvery Connecticut, the train follows 
towards the lofty mountains which we are gradu- 
ally approaching. We enter the Hoosac Tunnel, 
and, emerging, Mt. Greylock, overlooking the 
town of North Adams, greets us. Williamstown, 
the site of Williams College, next appears to view, 
and here the Berkshire Hills in all their beauty 
may be witnessed to advantage. On we go through 
New York State, rushing through the busy city of 
Troy, and crossing the river to Albany. At Albany 
the train journey is ended. Embarking, you can 
stop over night in Albany and visit the numerous 
interesting sights and take the Day Line Steamer 
sail down the Hudson, or go down on the night 
line boats the same night, viewing the Hudson 
River scenery by searchlight and moonlight. 

The inspiring and magnificent vision of the Hud- 
son River flowing calmly and serenely at the foot 
of the giant Catskills is perhaps one of the most 
beautiful landscape pictures in this country. 

The steamer passes Rondout, Kingston, Esopus, 
made famous by Judge Parker’s debut into politics, 
West Point, Poughkeepsie, sailing under the noted 
bridge, and from the decks of the steamer you can 
look up at the remnants of the Old Palisades; at 
the cliffs of Dundei berg and the rocky promontory 
of historic Stony Point the busy appearance of the 
bay is a scene worth witnessing—hundreds of 
craft of every description, darting back and forth, 
or weighed at anchor, while their cargoes are busily 
being cared for, present a scene wholly unknown 
except to voyagers in New York Bay. The boat 
docks at Desbrosses Street, and you are in the great 
Metropolis. New York has attractions too varied 
to mention; and everybody knows just what he 
likes best—some for the parks; the stores; the 
theaters; the museums; or a trip to Coney Island. 
You ean stop in New York until Oct. 8 on Bos- 
ton tickets, and until Oct. 7 on other tickets. 
If you desire, a stop-over of ten days may be 
had by payment of $2 at the Pier Line Office 
and depositing your ticket before the final limit of 
extension. Leaving New York, the palatial 
steamers of the Fall River & Providence Lines, 
according to destination, carry the passengers for 
return trip. $5 via the Boston & Maine Railroad 
pays for the round trip. 

Tickets will be on sale at Boston City Ticket 
Office, 322 Washington Street, and at Union Station, 
Boston, on and after Sept. 24, 1904, also at above 
mentioned stations 

A beautiful illustrated souvenir and guide book- 
let, telling all about the trip and describing the 
interesting points passed, will be mailed to any 
address, free, by General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. Send your ad 
dress, requesting one, and it will be mailed to you. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
ViA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 





TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Fatr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
south Building, Boston, Mass. 








PERMANENT MUSCULAR STRENGTH. —There is this to 
be borne in mind in these days when so many young men 
are giving so much attention to physical development, 
in gymmastic and athletic exercises, that there cannot 
be permanent muscular strength where there is not 
blood strength. Hood’s Sarsaparilla giv es blood strength, 
promotes digestion and assimilation, and builds up the 
whole system. 
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RECEIPTS for subscriptions are Indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
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ROCHESTER Farr, SEPT. 20 TO 23 INCLUSIVE.— 
Big exhibits, amusements and horse racing. Low 
rates via Boston & Maine R. R. New Hampshire’s 
big celebration, the “Rochester Fair,” will take 
place Sept. 20 to 23 this year. The usual army of 
exhibits will be on hand and everything from the 
Caitle Show to the enormous Agricultural display 
will be the same as in previous years, the best that 
can be procured. The amusement features are so 
numerous and varied that it would require a long 
list to simply name them; and the music will be 
furnished by the best bands in New England. The 
horse racing will be a grand attraction for the lovers 
of harness sport, as the best in the business will 
compete, and the Rochester Fair is always noted 
for its great racing sport. Round-trip tickets at 
very low rates iucluding admission to the fair 
grounds will be on sale at this station and principal 
stations on the Boston & Maine Railroad. Special 
train service to and from the fair will also be in ef- 
fect from many stations; and tickets will be good 
going Sept. 19 to 23 and returning Sept. 20 to 24. 
For list of stations and rates, see Boston & Maine 
posters or inquire of agent. 








| Educational 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Leong nstruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lec Expenses low. Chances for self- 


turers. 
help. 89th year o ae is it. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
ete., apply to Prof. EOK WITH, Cor. Sec. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


pm its 97th year Sept. 91, 1904. 
For Catal e, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buil ngs, courses of study, lec ps, and spectél 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 





CONNEOTICUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD aioe ee nisi 
THEOLOGICAL 
iia it Hinnstebins: SEMINARY 





“MASSACHI USETTS 





HE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE and 
Horticulture in Harvard University provides for 
young men systematic instruction in these arts. 
ours of exercises are so arranged that students may 
live at their homes even 12 or 15 miles distant from 
Boston. Term begins Sept. 29. For catalogue, address 
Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SO. FRAMINGHAM. 


Framingham Training School 
For Nurses 


South Framingham, Mass. 


Eleventh year. Graded three-year course. Pre- 
liminary work ia-Domestic Science. Huvuspital and 
District nursing. Lectures begin October first. 
For egies te address, 

.L. STEWART, Superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURN HAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 

“ We wish more fathers and mothers were acquainted 
with your Cyan institution and your manner of ¢on- 
ducting the same.” This is what the father of one of 
the members of the last graduating class wrote 
attending the Commencement exercises at Cushing 
es June, 1904. 

rae u wish to ‘become acquainted with the school, send 
ou e new illustrated booklet or the 1904 catalegue, 
or make us a visit. 
KH. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


“ Maseacnvenrrs, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLg, A. M., D. D., President. 
70th year begins Sept. 14,1904. Endowed college pre- 
ratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
h school graduates and others. aaN and Music, Ex- 
id German. New 
rick ium, with resident iSetrester: tennis, 
basket-ball, fleld-hockey, ont Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views ‘address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School. 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

pees Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
Founded OF MUSIC term overs 
Boston, Mass. George W. Chadwick, Director. 
The Leading Conserbatory in America, Compo- 
sition, Vocal and Instrumental Music under the best 


Ts in class or private lessons. 
» Address Ralph L. Flanders, Manager. 








A school for Boys 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s lite 
at school form the vext of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. ene it may not in- 


fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 
This pamphlet, which has been pre-e 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions. de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Masa. 





RHODE ISLAND 


THE BROWN SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG BOYS. PROVIDENCE, &. I. 
Prepares boys, ages 6 to 14, for leading Preparatory 
Schools. Boarding pupils limited to twenty. ersonal 
supervision. Home atmosphere. Athletics. Large 
grounds. Miss ARABELLA KETCHUM, Principal. 


NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparato 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation roumaa, 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts.. New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
2 Chester, Pa. 
43d Year begins September 21. 
a _ Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Scholastic, Military, Moral, and 
Athletic training. 
Catalogues of 
Col. Cnas. E. Hyatt, President. 








OHIO 
OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 72d Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘September 21, 1904. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 
A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories and mnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The cof ege, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Aiso courses in Drawing and Painting, and a 
Teachers’ Course in Physical Training for Women. 
Eighty-four instructors, 1618 students Jast year. For 
information address the Secretary 
GEORGE M. JonxEs, Box FE 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


GERMANY 
GERMANY, STRASSBURG. 
Languages and Science Abroad. School of Art. 
Kovins with beard for tadies B30-%45 per month. Ad- 
dress FRAULEIN MEYER, 14 Wiinpfeling Strasse, Strass- 
burg, Germany. Refers to Miss Pratt, 48 Dwight Street, 
Bosion, Mass. 


24 September 1904 
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Milk pails, pans and other utensils of 
the dairy should be kept perfectly clean 
and free from taint. 
soaps should never be used for washing 
these, as such soaps contain rosin, are 
sticky and will leave a disagreeable 
odor. Ivory Soap is pure, it is made of 
sweet, clean materials and rinses readily. 


To cleanse dairy utensils: dissolve Ivory 
Soap in warm water, then wash the utensils 
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The Books of the Bible 


WITH RELATION TO THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY 
By Prof. HENRY T. FOWLER, Brotwwn University 


The First of the New Pilgrim Series of Text-Books . . . for Adult Classes 














What It Is 














1. It isan intensely interesting course of study for those who have completed the International lesson 


course. 


cobs 


It is a study of the books of the Bible in their order, giving their story, authorship and purpose. 
It is planned to make teaching easy as well as intelligent. Following each chapter are: (a) An 
analysis of the lesson; (b) Selections of the book being studied to be read at home; (c) Special 


points to be noted; (d) Topics for discussion; (e) Points for review in class. 
A copy will be sent for your inspection on request. Return it if you don’t want it. 
ee If you like it remit fifty cents and keep it 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York 


BOSTON 


Chicago 





The Famous Sacred Song in Sheet Music, 


SAVED BY GRACE, 
with new, beautiful accompaniment, 25 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York— Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 


COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT" 


THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Event and Comment 


UR readers may remember pictures 

of typical New England meeting 
houses which have appeared on our cover 
page. A marked con- 

pt ip trast to them is seen 
on that page of this 

issue. The First Church of Newton has 
a house of worship, dedicated last Sun- 
day, the sixth in its history, which repro- 
duces the old English parish church 
adapted to the needs of today. We pre- 
sent the picture as well for its intrinsic 
beauty as for its historic associations— 
a beauty which will increase as it becomes 
venerable with age. Such a building is a 
distinctive feature of the town or city 
which any community would prize. It is 
a worthy monument of the generation 
which has erected it. It witnesses in 
this instance to the strength and stead- 
fastness of a church which for 240 years 
has wielded a great influence for good in 
Newton and is the mother of many 
churches. It is notable that in all that 
period it has had only ten pastors. The 
present one, Rev. E. M. Noyes, and his 
predecessor, Rev. T. J. Holmes, were in 
the pulpit at the dedication last Sunday. 
Six of the other eight found their last 
resting place in the cemeteries of Newton. 


EPTEMBER isthe determinative 

month of the year in many of our 
churches and it is already nearly past. 
How has the autumn 
work opened and what 
does it promise? The plans for the com- 
ing season ought to be definitely before 
the people by this time and in operation. 
The Westminster has a symposium in 
which several pastors discuss how to be- 
gin the winter’s work. They put first 
the purpose to preach, in public and from 
house to house, the gospel to the end that 
every disciple shall be instructed and in- 
spired and every impenitent one brought 
to repent of sin and follow Christ. In 
other years with some of them this pur- 
pose has been pushed aside by assumed 
duties of church administration, outside 
work and studies which, however impor- 
tant and interesting, have not contributed 


A New Beginning 


‘directly to the cultivation in the whole 


congregation of the life of the Holy Spirit. 
They are resolved not to let the main 
thing be side-tracked this year. Definite 
plans for the winter are to be made, dis- 
cussed with the officers of the church and 
adopted before the month closes. Some 
pastors are sending brief, comprehensive 
letters into every home of their people, 
others send in advance the bulletin of the 
Sunday service with a reminder to each 
parishioner to do his part. One result of 
vacation should be to bring every leader 
back with a hopeful, courageous spirit, 
determined to see-the greatest possibil- 


ities, to realize them, and to inspire oth- 
ers with confidence, enthusiasm and high 
purpose. Persistent effort with faith 
daily renewed by unhurried communion 
with God at set times will make the com- 
ing year rich in spiritual growth. 


HE first thing for the lay member to 

do in order to insure a fruitful year 
for the church is to take up his work 
promptly. His service 
may be greatly weak- 
ened by postponing a beginning. One 
who shivers long on the brink of a cold 
bath is apt to find it disagreeable when 
he gets in and to feel little glow after 
he has come out. Plunge in at once, 
Take hold of the prayer meeting, go to 
the Sunday service, make some generous 
gift, volunteer some definite work. Do 
these things heartily and inspire others 
to do likewise. Show your appreciation 
of the honest efforts of your associates 
to support the pastor, promote the pros- 
perity of the church and serve Christ. 
Cultivate two things with plan and pur- 
pose—habitual communion with God and 
fellowship with the brethren. Then you 
can confidently expect that streams of 
refreshing will flow into your life and 
out from it. You will do your part to 
make the coming year in your church 
memorable for strengthened faith and ex- 
panding influence. 


The Layman’s Part 


HE total enrollment of delegates in 
the last four National Councils was 
1,272, and 208 of these were laymen. At 
eines Syracuse in 1895, of 369 dele- 
be Ae: peeen gates only 42 were laymen. 
So far as the council regis- 

ters the judgment of the denomination, 
it is the judgment of ministers, since they 
have more than five-sixths of its votes. 
The composition of the council seems to 
indicate that a clergyman will be chosen 
as its moderator; but it is plain that the 
ideal of democracy in Congregationalism 
would be nearer in view if the non-pro- 
fessional element in the churches were 
more directly represented. An examina- 
tion of the records of several councils 
shows that each one spent a good deal of 
its time in traversing the same ground 
that had been gone over by previous 
councils. This is probably due to the fact 
that few of the delegates had been in 
former councils or had studied their rec- 
ords. In the council of 1895 there were 
70 names out of a total of 369 which ap- 
pear in the roll of the council of 1892. 
But as the council of 1895 included 72 hon- 
orary members, the natural inference is 
that most of those familiar with the pre- 
ceding council were its permanent officials 
or officers of our national benevolent so- 


cieties. The representative character of 
our National Council and its influence 
would be increased by enlarging the pro- 
portion of lay delegates and by securing 
its continuity through the appointment 
of a greater number of persons as dele- 
gates for a second term. If it should 
ever assume any degree of authority 
these changes would be essential to se- 
cure recognition of its claim. 


N.awakening disposition is manifest 

in many of our churches to put their 
fellowship to practical uses. The au- 
tumn localconferences 
give opportunity todo 
this. They have been in a way organized 
for the discussion of religious topics and 
for spiritual culture. The time is ripe for 
many of them to organize also for busi- 
ness ends. They have cultivated fellow- 
ship by one or two meetings a year and 
by furnishing statistics for the Year- 
Book. They are ready to cultivate fel- 
lowship all the year by initiating and 
carrying on, through officers appointed 
for the work, measures to quicken the 
life of’ the churches and extend their in- 
fluence. Within the bounds of nearly 
every conference are fields hardly touched, 
and which will not be reached without 
united effort. More effective co-operation 
with other denominations could be se- 
cured if it were definitely sought. The 
chief want just now is leaders to present 
feasible plans. The Penobscot (Maine) 
County Conference of Congregational 
Churches has before it such a plan. It 
amounts to the creation of a permanent 
council of delegates chosen from each 
church, with a board of oversight, some 
of whose proposed duties are as follows: 


(a) To proffer counsel and arbitration where 
needed and to furnish information which shall 
aid churches in their benevolent work. 

(6) To be the medium by which the aid and 
sympathy and counsel of the stronger shall be 
conveyed to the weaker churches. 

(c) To take the initiative in connection with 
the Maine Missionary Society in the starting 
of new enterprises. 

(a) To provide information to those desiring 
to know more definitely the principles and 
methods of Congregational usage. 

(e) To secure better conditions of comity 
between the various societies and Christian 
organizations operating within the limits of 
the county. 

(f) To furnish a medium through which the 
judgment of the churches may be conveyed to 
the state conferences, to the National Council 
as well as to the various mission boards of the 
Church. 


The constitution of this union council 
was adopted by the Penobscot conference 
at its June meeting. It is expected that 
the council will be organized next Novem- 
ber. Copies of the constitution may be 
had of Rev. G. M. Woodwell, Orono, Me., 
and he would be glad to be informed of 
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other similar plans for putting church 
fellowship to practical uses. 


F sex is to be a dividing line in church 

organizations the responsibility for it 
will rest on women, who were pioneers 
in forming societies to 
which men were not 
eligible. They were persuaded that they 
had their own peculiar work to do and 
could best do it by themselves. Christian 
men, following their example, have com- 
bined successfully in local communities 
to do what seemed to belong especially to 
their sex, and it is beyond doubt that 
they can do it better by comparing 
methods with one another and by gain- 
ing enthusiasm through mutual confer- 
ence. The New England Federation of 
Men’s Organizations was formed last 
year, and its first convention was suc- 
cessful. The second annual meeting is 
to be held in Pilgrim Church, Boston, 
Nov. 2. Reports and discussions will oc- 
cupy prominent attention, and addresses 
are expected from Mr. George Warbur- 
ton of New York, Dean Hodges of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. F. J. Van Horn of Worces- 
ter and several others. A program is to 
be issued and sent to the churches. 
Further announcement concerning the 
convention will be made hereafter in The 
Congregationalist. 


Men's Organizations 


HE Churchman admirably sets forth 

the distinction between the priestly 
and the prophetic offices, in its appeal to 
the coming General 
Convention not to leg- 
islate in a way to pre- 
vent clergymen or laymen of folds other 
than Protestant Episcopal from partici- 
pating occasionally or even frequently in 
the service of the Episcopal Church. It 
urges that ‘‘no ecclesiastical barrier 
should deprive our own people of the op- 
portunity of receiving direct spiritual in- 
struction and stimulus from devoted men 
outside our own borders.’’ As we under- 
stand the Churchman, it, holds that in 
what might be described as the priestly 
functions of the Church’s ministry the 
Episcopal Church must still insist on 
‘‘the great principle of historic continuity 
and of ministerial order or authority,” 
but it would permit free interchange be- 
tween Episcopalian and non-Episcopa- 
lian clergy or laity in preaching. The 
question still remains, of course, whether 
non-Episcopal clergymen would accept 
this delimitation which debars them, for 
instance, from officiating at the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper with Episcopal cler- 
gymen. Some would. More would not, 
we believe. The Churchman sees the 
force of the resentment which non-Epis- 
copalian clergymen feel at being consid- 
ered laymen by the Episcopal clergy, and 
admits that the Episcopalian’s attitude by 
its wholesale condemnation of the stand- 
ing of other clergymen naturally raises 
questions as to the discrimination and 
charity of the Episcopal Church. 


Broadening Views in 
the Episcopal Church 


HE sub-committee on the place and 

program of the next International 
Council of Congregationalists recently 
met in London and decided 
to recommend to the gen- 
eral committee that the 
council be held in 1908, in Edinburgh, 


The Next Inter- 
national Council 
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Scotland, the claims of Canada and Aus- 
tralia having been weighed and found 
less decisive. The choice of Scotland, of 
course, insures a larger council, and pos- 
sibly a better one; but some day both 
English and American Congregational- 
ists will have to take passage for the 
great insular continent in the South Pa- 
cific. The Pan-Anglican Congress meets 
in London in 1908. We are interested in 
the questions respecting its possible serv- 
ice to the Church it represents, which al- 
ready have been sent out to every diocese 
of each affiliated church. If similar ques- 
tions were sent out to every Congrega- 
tional association or union which will be 
represented at our Pan-Council, how 
wisely the program committee of our 
largest deliberative body might proceed 
with its work. The questions, as adapted 
for our use, are these: 


1. What, in your opinion, are the objects of 
supreme importance in your own regions to 
which the denomination should address itself 
without delay? 

2. What are the problems of supreme impor- 
tance, in your opinion, outside your own re- 
gions, to which you desire to call the attention 
of the whole Church? 

3. What, in your opinion, is the duty of the 
Congregationalists of the world as one body 
at this time, acting together, in order to make 
some supremely important advance in the ful- 
fillment of our grave responsibilities towards 
our own people, towards all Christendom, and 
towards the whole world? 


HE ‘ Wee Free ’’ Church of Scotland, 

into whose hands, by the decision 
of the English House of Lords, all the 
property of the United Free 
Church passes, will soon 
have to face some practi- 
cal difficulties connected with the trust. 
Taxes, insurance and other dues amount- 
ing to about $200,000 must soon be paid. 
This sum cannot be taken from the trust 
funds. The less than thirty little ‘‘ Wee 
Free’’ churches cannot raise the money. 
If they could do this once, the next year 
it would have to be raised again. This is 
only one of the questions which would 
make the situation amusing if it did not 
involve such grave perils to a great de- 
nomination and even to Scottish Chris- 
tianity. 


An Embarrass- 
ment of Riches 


ISHOP WELLDON of the Church of 

England in the current Nineteenth 
Century, and Dr. Gunsaulus of Chicago 
in a recent-address, have 
called attention to the fact 
that the preacher of today 
is called upon to conform to altered stand- 
ards both as to the time which he may 
take for his sermon, and the mode he 
may employ in stating his thoughts. The 
changes make for brevity and reality. 
Long disquisitions have gone never to 
return, and the rhetorical and imaginative 
and speculative styles are passing, in the 
pulpit as on. the platform and before the 
courts. Voters no longer flock to hear 
pyrotechnical and emotional political ar- 
guments, the judge cannot afford either 
time or strength for anything but the 
facts of the evidence and such deductions 
from those facts as may be put clearly, 
rationally, convincingly. So with the 
preacher; his language may be touched 
with emotion but not with grandilo- 
quence, his allusions may reveal culture 
but would better be implicit than ex- 
plicit, his message must be his own and 
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conform to the facts of past history and 
present human experience. 


COMMISSION of eminent Arme- 

nian ecclesiastics, delegated by the 
Supreme Patriarch of the Armenian 
Church to visit the chief rep- 
resentatives of the Great Pow- 
ers and appeal for action com- 
pelling the sultan of Turkey to cease 
persecuting the Armenians, has set sail 
for this country. In England they have 
had a cordial reception from the digni- 
taries of the Church of England, and Lord 
Lansdowne, head of the Foreign Office, 
has given them a _ respectful hearing. 
Here they expect to see the President and 
Secretary Hay; and at the coming Peace 
Congress and the Protestant Episcopal 
General Convention in Boston next 
month they will have an opportunity to 
state their case to many influential citi- 
zens of this and other lands. They have 
abundant reason to plead for interna- 
tional action—of that there can be no 
doubt. What with Russia on the one 
side confiscating church property, and 
Turkey steadily but surely exterminating 
the population, the plight of ancient and 
valorous Armenia is sad indeed. But it 
is difficult to see what the United States 
can do in the matter which affects those 
not her citizens, when as yet she has: seen 
no way to effectively protect her own citi- 
zens resident in Turkey as they should be 
protected. With the European Powers 
the case is different. They have assumed 
moral as well as political obligations in 
Turkey which they break at the peril of 
their good name. The Armenian dele- 
gation has not yet visited Berlin, where, 
if it were to convert the Emperor William, 
it would do more for its cause than it 
can possibly do here or in England. He 
is the Christian ruler most responsible for 
bolstering up the Turkish empire. 


Armenia’s 
Champions 


HRISTIAN missionaries are fore- 
casting and preparing for the great 
overturn of methods and subjects of study 
in Chinese education of 
Normal Schools which the signs are al- 
for China 
ready numerous. The 
whole governmental system of China is 
founded on its schools. The road to 
political preferment is through the stud- 
ies and examinations. Already many of 
the great mandarins are busying them- 
selves with educational reform, and some 
of the examiners are beginning to ask 
questions quite out of the rut of Con- 
fucian literature. The traditionai sys- 
tem is one of dead memorizing—the in- 
novations are all in the direction of 
independent thought as well as Western 
knowledge. It is essential that teachers 
should be trained for this vast change, 
and desirable that many of them should 
be trained in Christian schools. Such a 
normal school has been planned for 
Amoy, China, where the London Mis- 
sionary Society and the American Re- 
formed Church have missions. Rev. J. 
Sadler of the London Society sends out 
a prospectus and appeal for this school. 
It is to be put ‘‘upon the broadest and 
most liberal Christian basis. Literary 
men of all shades of religious belief are 
to be admitted. The curriculum will ex- 
tend over three years.”’ Mr. Sadler, after 
stating the facts and needs of the situa- 
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tion, adds: ‘‘ We should require a highly 
trained and efficient teacher from home. 
No Chinese could take his place.”” Here 
is some man’s great opportunity. Mr. 
Sadler feels assured of generous Chinese 
support, but the foundations of these 
Christian normal schools for China must 
of course be laid by gifts from without. 


HE South denies social equality to the 
Negro and endeavors to lessen his 
political power. The Japanese children 
of San Francisco have been 
parr eae ordered out of the public 
schools for whites, and sent to the Chi- 
nese public schools, because they are de- 
spised ‘‘Mongolians.” Men of promi- 
nence in England openly question whether 
the present Ministry in allying itself with 
Japan—‘“‘a Pagan nation,” they call it— 
has not betrayed Caucasian and Christian 
interests, which view of the matter is 
popular among’ Russians, so much so that 
it colors even their prayers at the present 
time. Russia debars Jews, though Amer- 
ican citizens, from free movement in the 
empire, and Turkey likewise rules against 
Armenians who are citizens of the United 
States. Now comes word from South 
Africa that American Negroes there are 
protesting through our consul against the 
laws of the Transvaal because they are 
debarred from riding in certain railway 
coaches, and because they are forced to 
take to the road whenever whites approach 
on the sidewalk. Inshort, their American 
citizenship does not prevent them from 
undergoing that racial discrimination 
which the Englishman in South Africa 
enforces not only against the Negro, but 
also against the natives of India, fellow- 
citizens with him in the British empire. 
Nor is the British Government’s problem 
with its complications caused by instine- 
tive racial antipathies limited to South 
Africa. Australians who have faced the 
‘‘yellow peril’? and have debarred all 
Mongolians from the new commonwealth 
are murmuring against the Imperial pol- 
icy which makes Japan an ally and Rus- 
sia an enemy. We enumerate these many 
present-day clashes between men of dif- 
fering race stocks to show that we as a 
nation are not alone burdened with the 
matter. It is fast becoming a world prob- 
lem how to carry on vast political expan- 
sion with a minimum of friction between 
diverse races and religions represented in 
the larger political unit. No potential 
and high-spirited Power defending Afri- 
can rights looms out, but the Mongolian 
is better off. Instinct must give way to 
reason, the dogma of ‘‘ the survival of the 
fittest ’’ must be supplanted by the Golden 
Rule, before there can be any marked 
change in the situation. 


OBERT TREAT PAINE, JR., grand- 
son of a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, a leading young Demo- 
cratic leader of the State 
of Massachusetts, an- 
nounces his preference for 
Mr. Roosevelt on the ground of the pro- 
spective abasement of the Negro by Mr. 
Parker and his party were he to be elected. 
This is indicative of a revived sentiment 
in the North caused by the emphasis the 
South is putting on race issues, and the 
efforts in Maryland and other Southern 
States to make the election hinge on race 
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ostracism. Ex-Governor Boutwell of 
Massachusetts is out with a long letter 
urging the Negroes to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket; but such is not the advice 
of Professors Kelley Miller and W. S. 
Scarborough, and Messrs. C. W. Ches- 
nutt and Archibald Grimke, expressed 
in the September issue of The Voice of 
the Negro, the excellent monthly edited 
and published at Atlanta. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the g@ampaign has been the 
breaking away of the Irish-Democratic 
voters from the Democratic party under 
the lead of James Jeffrey Roche of the 
Boston Pilot, and the very evident inten- 
tion of many Irish-Americans to vote for 
the Republican candidate whose military 
prowess and aggressive personality appeal 
to the militant strain of the Celt, and 
whose dealings with Roman Catholic in- 
terests here and in our island possessions 
have satisfied that Church. 





HE investigation ordered by Gov- 

ernor Terrell of Georgia has resulted 
in a decision to try by court. martial the 
leaders of the militia 
who betrayed law and 
order at the recent cremation of Negroes 
at Statesboro. Now the question is, Will 
the trial be a farce? It is intimated that 
only nominal tribute will be paid to jus- 
tice, and that the verdict will be of the 
whitewash sort. We dislike to believe 
such.a rumor. It is gratifying to note 
that a grand jury investigating a recent 
lynching at Huntsville, Ala., has brought 
in indictments against the mayor and 
chief of police of the city, the sheriff of 
the county and ten leading citizens. Such 
temerity on the part of a jury naturally 
has caused great excitement, and the mili- 
tia have been ordered to the city by the 
governor to preserve order. Such action 
by jurymen requires courage and loyalty to 
law beyond care for self. It imperils the 
social status and business prosperity of 
jurors and, what is more, their personal 
safety. Yet only by such reassertion of 
the fundamentals of civilization and 
democracy can the South be saved by 
itself. For if it does not save itself it is 
doomed. 


Mob Leaders Indicted 


RELIMINARY to the Peace Con- 

gress in Boston, Oct. 3-7, a confer- 
ence has been held at the Exposition in 
St. Louis of representa- 
tive members of the na- 
tional legislatures of 
Great Britain, France and the United 
States. Beginning with a union of Brit- 
ish and French, it recently has taken in 
Americans; and our Congress, we are 
glad to say, at its last session generously 
provided for such hospitality as the Amer- 
ican members of the union might care to 
proffer. It is difficult to overestimate the 
importance of this movement and the proof 
it gives of the force that unity of action 
brings. Hitherto the peace sentiment in 
national legislatures has been dependent 
on individuals. Now it will have the 
force that comes from concerted action, 
and action on specific problems begun 
simultaneously and carried to a test in 
the lawmaking bodies of the three great 
democratic nations of the time. The St. 
Louis conference last- week ere it ad- 
journed adopted a resolution calling on 
the Powers signatory of The Hague Con- 


The Inter-Parlia- 
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vention to tender mediation in the pres- 
ent war in the far East, and also one 
requesting President Roosevelt in behalf 
of the United States to call a second 
session of the Conference of The Hague. 


ANE ADDAMS’S article in the Au- 

gust North American Review, Prof. 
Graham Taylor’s editorial in the Septem- 
ber Commons, and Mr. T. 
V. Powderly’s advice to Bos- 
ton District Assembly 30, Knights of 
Labor, accepting an invitation to address 
Boston laboring men Oct. 17, all agree in 
their tenor; namely, that the present is a 
time when the cause of organized labor is 
in especial need of wise leadership if it is 
to command the respect and favor of the 
American people. Ethical discrimination 
and a spiritual vision are demanded now 
more than further growth of bulk and of 
physical and political force. Leadership 
that knows how to rebuke as well as to 
incite is called for. Responsibility as well 
as power—in fact, power conditioned by 
responsibility—that is the sine qua non 
for escape from license and ruin. Con- 
tracts must be kept, the monopolistic 
ideal forsworn. 


Labor’s Peril 


HARGES brought against several 
of our consular representatives in 
China by merchants and missionaries 
D8 eae have been investigated 
moran \ensu™ during the past few 
Reson Tae aad by one of the 
State Department’s most reliable assist- 
ant secretaries, Mr. H. D. Pierce, and 
this at the order of the President. Con- 
sequently some men must go; and the 
first head to fall is that of R. M. Wade, 
consul-general at Canton, a Quay ap- 
pointee from Philadelphia. Others will 
follow. Compared with the state of the 
service a decade ago, our consular ap- 
pointees now are a higher and more rep- 
utable class. Some of them in Europe 
excel those of any other nation, and their 
reports are models of information and 
their personal character above reproach. 
Of such there are some in China also— 
men whose service to China and the Pow- 
ers during the reconstruction after the 
Boxer outbreak was admirable. In the 
effort to make the entire list of our rep- 
resentatives abroad what it should be, 
the President will meet with the opposi- 
tion of politicians and spoilsmen. To 
offset this he should be able to count on 
the support of all honest merchants, all 
travelers and all friends of Christian 
missions. For nothing so discounts the 
preaching of the gospel in non-Christian 
lands as “‘graft”’ or immorality by official 
representatives of Christian nations. 


HE birth of a son to Queen Helena 
and King Victor Emanuel III., who 

has been given the title of Prince of Pied- 
mont—not Prince of Rome— 

Italy’s Heir has brought delight not only to 
— - on royal couple, but also to 
the loyal subjects of the realm. Like the 
ezarina of Russia, Queen Helena had 
been prolific in daughters. The king and 
the people wished for a son for reasons of 
state. The choice of title for the heir 
apparent shows that the royal family is 
disposed to meet Pope Pius X. in an effort 
to diminish feeling between the Crown 
and the Roman Church. Tohave chosen 
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the title Prince of Rome would have em- 
bittered relations between State and 
Church. 

To show that kings, like subjects, sel- 
dom have blessings without contempora- 
neous if not accompanying plagues, the 
Socialistic party in Italy has chosen this 
hour to rise and challenge the State. 
Military reserves have been called out, 
and the outlook is dark as we go to press. 
This is the more surprising inasmuch as 
the young king from the beginning of his 
reign has shown himself a man of breadth, 
in sympathy with the aspirations of the 
masses, and prepared to recognize in the 
Ministries formed and the state poli- 
cies adopted the reasonable demands of 
the people. 


HE death of Prince Herbert Bismarck, 

at the age of fifty-four, ends all Bis- 
marckian influence on German political 
life. Actually it ended when 
his father was deposed from 
the chancellorship by Wil- 
liam IL; but death has now made the 
matter complete. Bismarck, Jr., was well 
trained for service of the State and had 
talent, but not genius. 

The defeat of United States Senator 
Platt in the New York Republican State 
Convention last week, and the triumph 
of Governor Odell, marks the end of a 
*‘machine’’ in the Empire State which 
has been discreditable to it’and to the 
Republican party. With the death of 
Mr. Quay of Pennsylvania and the de- 
thronement of Mr. Platt, American polit- 
ical life is purer now than it was a year 
ago. Mr. Platt never was anything more 
than a politician of a bad type, and in his 
personal and political relations he has 
been a corrupting influence. It behooves 
the Empire State and the Republican 
party to see to it that in overthrowing 
one dynasty, another of the same sort 
is not set up. 


The Last of 
Two Dynasties 


HILE the forces under Kuropatkin 

and Oyama have been re-aligning 

for another battle around Mukden, Euro- 
pean chancelleries have been 
busy with rumors, first of a 
Russian-German alliance, 
then of a Russian-Japanese rapproche- 
ment that would end the war and parti- 
tion out Asia, and lastly of an under- 
standing between Japan and China by 
which Japan, as soon as it takes Port 
Arthur and ends the first campaign with 
a decisive victory over Kuropatkin, will 
hand over all territory won from Russia 
belonging to China, and will call upon 
the Powers, especially Great Britain and 
the United States, to see to it that Russia 
never again gets admission to Manchuria. 
The latter rumor is far more likely to 
have truth back of it. At the same time 
it also is true that Germany’s isolation 
by the turn of events in the far East 
since 1904 dawned has been conspicuous, 
and she needs friends; moreover, she un- 
questionably has gained much thus far 
both in European and Asiatic Russia 
from new understandings as to facilities 
of trade extended since the war began. 
Germany has been known to have secret 
treaties with nominally hostile Powers 
without letting her own allies know the 
fact, and Russia may be playing the same 
game now with France. A suspicion that 
this is so will simply accelerate the pres- 
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the Far East 
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ent drift of France Englandward, where 
she belongs. 

Russian jurists sitting in Vladivostok, 
under instructions from St. Petersburg, 
have given a decision relative to contra- 
band of war which goes far toward meet- 
ing the British and American protest and 
point of view, with respect to the legiti- 
macy of goods when consigned to private 
individuals. The ruling has fo do chiefly 
with food stuffs, and does not touch ma- 
chinery or cotton, makers and users of 
which will be likely to insist that their 
goods also shall have protection. The 
Russian transport Lena, which entered 
San Francisco harbor for repairs, has 
been ordered by our Government to un- 
dergo dismantling, Russia acquiescing, 
and the crew and officers will be paroled 
within the city limits until war ends. 
If it be true that Japan has called out its 
militia reserve, it is proof that the san- 
guinary character of the fighting in the 
first campaign has not been overesti- 
mated. Reports from Port Arthur point 
to gradual starvation of the garrison, and 
venomous fighting between combatants 
on lines of primitive, aboriginal combat. 


The End in View in Denomi- 
national Reorganization 


It is easy to misconstrue the present 
movement toward closer fellowship and 
greater unity of action in the Congre- 
gational body. First of all, it is nota 
narrow sectarian propaganda. Congrega- 
tionalism does not intend to depart from 
its enviable position among the branches 
of the Christian Church in point of lib- 
erty, breadth and comprehensiveness. 
Having poured its life blood for three 
hundred years into large Christian un- 
dertakings, regardless of the gains that 
might accrue to the denomination thereby, 
Congregationalists will not now cease 
from founding and maintaining colleges 
of a broad Christian type, from furnish- 
ing leaders, workers and sinews of war 
for such interdenominational enterprises 
as the Y. M. C. A., Christian Endeavor 
Societies, social settlements and various 
forms of modern philanthropy. To try 
to restrain them from participation in 
the best work of the world would be 
foolish and wrong, and any attempt to 
build up Congregationalism purely for 
its own sake will never arouse much 
enthusiasm among our 6,000 churches and 
our 600,000 members. 

The men in different parts of the 
country who believe Congregationalism 
to be capable of certain modifications are 
as quick to recognize the existing status 
as are those who shrink from the pro- 
posed changes. But the former believe 
also that as the Christian world is or- 
ganized today denominationalism is an 
instrument at hand which must be rec- 
ognized and used; that it has been the 
foundation on which outside Christian 
enterprises have been built; that it still 
may be a useful tool in the hands of 
those who know how to wield it aright; 
and that any one who desires to forward 
the interest of the kingdom of God may 
still by connection with a denomination 
make his influence more widely felt than 
if he held altogether aloof from all de- 
nominations. 

This being the case, and so many of us 
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finding ourselves in the Congregational 
connection, we have a right and a duty 
to scrutinize afresh our principles, his- 
tory and outstanding characteristics with 
a view to noting whether there is still a 
place in the modern world for Congrega- 
tionalism and how it may best discharge 
its distinctive service. Nothing has oc- 
curred to invalidate or depreciate the 
Congregational type of Christian charac- 
ter, or to throw into the background the 
educational ideals which it has always 
championed, or to discredit its simple, 
flexible form of government, which is 
fundamentally that of democracy and 
for that reason close to the ruling ideas 
of this great nation. Why should we not 
go on producing this kind of Christian 
men and this kind of Christian institu- 
tions? 

Glorious as our record has been, we are 
forced to admit here and there loss, 
waste and failure. We have established 
churches far and wide, but a good many 
of them lived but a short time. We have 
dotted the West and South with splendid 
colleges and schools, but some which we 
have founded have proved superfluous 
and valueless. We have overlooked 
strategic points for church extension in 
our great cities and suburbs; we have 
allowed unfortunate ecclesiastical situa- 
tions to continue year after year without 
making one earnest effort to remedy them. 
These are some of the reasons why some 
among us believe that we may profitably 
ask whether measures cannot be intro- 
duced, not foreign to the real genius of 
Congregationalism, that will to some ex- 
tent at least prevent waste, competition, 
inertness, unwisdom of action in this and 
that particular and at the same time fos- 
ter the spirit of fellowship which every 
one admits is too weak among us and 
which so infrequently finds concrete, 
practical expression. : 

It is also safe to presume that the 
movement toward the closer relationship 
is advocated not without regard to its 
larger bearings upon Christian unity. 
None would be quicker to admit than 
those interested in Congregational re- 
forms that the state of the Christian 
world is not altogether satisfactory from 
the point of view of organized Christian- 
ity. No thoughtful man today believes 
that present existing ecclesiastical align- 
ments are to be forever maintained. 
Something is coming in God’s good time, 
more inclusive, more Christian. Con- 
gregationalism must be ready for this 
larger unity and prepared to contribute 
its full quota to the better and more 
effective institutional Christianity of the 
future. Indeed, the glory of Congrega- 
tionalism is its catholicity. It has never 
been a sectarian, a sectional or a divisive 
force. It has points of affiliation with all 
that is best in all the other Protestant 
denominations. Its best creeds, sym- 
bols and covenants are in line with the 
catholicity: of-primitive Christianity. 

Such an influence as this at work in 
the world today, aroused to its fullest 
capacity of service, may be potent in 
shaping the form which the larger unity 
shalltake. Only, before launching compli- 
cated schemes of immediate absorption 
and consolidation of the various Chris- 
tian battalions, let us Congregational- 
ists see to it that first of all we illus- 
trate within our own ranks the fellow- 
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ship and the unity, the mutual love and 
good will, the willingness to sacrifice for 
and serve one another, which are the 
only agencies on earth that can bring 
about the unity which Christ prayed 
might prevail among his followers the 
world over. 





Is Life an Illusion 


It is always well to look Mr. Balfour’s 
gift horses in the mouth, if we may be 
pardoned so colloquial speech in referring 
to so hyper-zsthetic a gentleman as Mr. 
Balfour. He comes to us with a defense of 
philosophy—idealistic if you please—and 
a frontal attack on science and says—we 
refer to his recent address before the 
British Association—that recent revela- 
tions of the electric theory of matter, 
virtually explain matter away. Where- 
upon those who dread materialism beyond 
all else promptly and prematurely cry 
aloud and rejoice at the proclamation 
of a fact, which to Mr. Balfour seems 
implicit in recent discoveries, but which 
scientists by no means admit, and which 
thé average man’s common sense tells 
him cannot be a fact. Mr. Balfour has 
confounded simplification with extinc- 
tion, modal operation with essence. 

Grant that everything may be resolved 
into the attraction and repulsion of elec- 
tric monads. Even so, using the word 
‘“‘matter’’ as commonly understood, at- 
traction and repulsion imply a resisting 
medium, ethereal doubtless but yet real. 

So completely does+Mr. Balfour accept 
the new theory and such revolutionary 
implications does he read into it that he 
proceeds to talk of the illusory character 
of our sense perceptions, and of the un- 
reality of all our knowledge, man’s reason 
as well as man’s senses giving him noth- 
ing valid on which he canrely. Just why 
this deceit has been permitted by the 
Creator, whom Mr. Balfour still posits, 
we assume, is thus answered by him. 
‘*Presumably either because too direct a 
vision of physical reality was a hindrance, 
not a help, in the struggle for existence; 
because falsehood was more useful than 
truth; or else because with so imperfect 
a material as living tissue no better results 
could be obtained.”’ 

Here speaks the skeptic, which Mr. Bal- 
four is, in essence, however much he may 
deny the impeachment; and here too is a 
searching sidelight on the cynicism, the 
dilettantism, the ethical insensibility of 
his course as a political leader since he 
became premier. If a man really con- 
ceives of the fundamental things of life 
in any such illusory way as the philoso- 
pher Balfour does, it is useless to expect 
from him as a statesman anything but 
evasion, opportunism, legerdemain and 
the tricks of a politician rather than the 
convictions and prophetic insights of a 
statesman. No wonder the best men of 
both parties in England are uncomfort- 
able with the empire in the hands of a 
skeptic and cynic. 

We would not ignore the progressive 
character of revelation, the place that 
imagination has in religion, or the inevi- 
tability of the process how going on which 
is forcing men to distinguish between 
truth expressed in language and truth in 
essence, nor would we deny that, rightly 
interpreted, ‘“‘the existence of illusion in 
life and religion is no betrayal, but one 
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of the Divine ordinances for the educa- 
tion of humanity.”” Nor that on every 
hand, in literature and life, as the con- 
ception of the relativity of truth becomes 
popularized, the task of religious and eth- 


. ical guides of humanity becomes at once 


more difficult in some respects, as well as 
easier in others. 

But it is one thing to admit that illu- 
sion is partial and another to affirm that 
it is the whole; one thing to say that it 
is a method, another that it isa finality. 
If there be no objective reality corre- 
sponding with the subjective in man then 
is humanity’s life one ghastly tragedy. 





The Assurance of Faith 


Paul on fire with love to Christ becomes 
magnificently eloquent. Out of the ex- 
perience of prisons, shipwrecks, scourg- 
ings and revilings he writes to a handful 
of slaves and poor workmen lost in the 
crowds of the imperial city, ‘‘The Spirit 
himself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are children of God.” Their 
sufferings are sufferings with Christ and 
lead to the companionship of his glory. 
The world is against them, trying to put 
them down, to kill them out; but what 
is the world if God is on their side? ‘If 
God is for us, who is against us? Who 
shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect? Shall God that justifieth? Shall 
Christ Jesus that died, yea rather, that 
was raised from the dead, who is at the 
right hand of God, who.also maketh in- 
tercession for us?’ This is the alchemy 
of the gospel which transmutes the ter- 
rors of the presence of the Judge of all 
the earth into the light and joy of the 
Father’s house. 

In these strong affirmations of personal 
rélation lay the might of the testimony 
which moved the world and built up the 
early Church. There were cold hearts 
then as now, but the warm hearts were 
many and Christ meant much to them 
in the midst of troubles. In learning, 
wealth, experience and all the machinery 
of service the early Church could not 
compare with the Church of our own day. 
But do we possess the conquering as- 
surance of faith, the warm persgnal de- 
votion to Christ which made that early 
Church a triumphant and world.conquer- 
ing force? How many feel the stir of a 
mighty personal enthusiasm? If perse- 
cutions were renewed, how large a pro- 
portion would abandon Christ for some 
more fashionable leader or creed? 

Christ himself is still the one great cen- 
tral reservoir of spiritual power. Nega- 
tive faiths, smug self-satisfactions with 
a respectable religion, idle good wishes 
for the welfare of the world—in these 
there is no conquering fire. A silly faith 
in desperate earnest—and of silly and 
successful faiths this generation has ex- 
amples East and West—will accomplish 
more than a Laodicean’ Christianity. 
Have we really anything to offer the 
world? If not; why should we prate 
about the superiority of Christianity and 
Christendom? If we have anything to 
offer, have we so firm a grasp upon it and 
so full an enthusiasm for it that we can- 
not help but testify by our joy of living 
and by well-chosen gifts and words? 

No one can shake the assurance of a 
faith that rests upon personal experience 
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with Christ in service. The ebb and flow 
of feeling as little moves it as the wash 
of the sea about it moves some rocky 
cape. Only ourselves can bring ourselves 
to confusion, by relaxing hold upon the 
great realities of the living Christ and 
the good news of his work formen. We 
must admit his claim to the foremost 
place; but, more than this, we must re- 
joice in it and treat the witness of it asa 
stewardship of opportunity which we de- 
sire to share. The assurance of our faith 
grows by its use: doubt comes in when 
our faith liesdormant. Compare the burn- 
ing confidence of Paul with the cynical in- 
difference of the man in Christ’s para- 
ble who hid his lord’s money in a napkin 
instead of putting it to use. 

Assurance of faith is deepest, broadest, 
highest in a witnessing church. None of 
our gifts are dead possessions; they are 
at least to be put out to the exchangers 
that Christ may have his own with in- 
crease. At the heights of service we 
shall find the heights of joy. No one but 
a missionary, we may say, could have 
written this eighth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, and no one who has not 
something of the missionary spirit can 
understand it. For this way lies not 
merely the world’s need, but the heart’s 
joy also. The enthusiasm of the witness- 
ing church is the world’s necessity; but 
it is also the best happiness of every dis- 
ciple. 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Sept. 25—Oct. 1. Rom. 8: 1-16; 31-39. 


In Brief 


The proposition to create subordinate Negro 
bishops in the Episcopal Church to minister 
to that race moves a quick-witted Negro to 
label it “‘ Jim Crow-Episcopacy.” That name 
will kill the plan before it can be put to work. 





The demand for printed sermons, the Boston 
Transcript thinks, is increasing, and so is the 
number of newspapers which print them. It 
thinks also that ‘‘orthodox” sermons are 
most wanted. This is a harbinger of a re- 
naissance of worship. 





The article by Miss Ryan on page 425 is val- 
uable as a bit of autobiography, shedding light 
on present-day Roman Catholicism in New 
England. It does not refer to Italy or South 
America, but to conditions in the archdiocese 
over which Archbishop Williams rules. 





To prosecute criminals high and low seems 
to be the high road to American political pre- 
ferment now. Folk, of Missouri, Deneen of 
Chicago and Jerome of New York either 
have won place, or seem about to, through 
their fame as incorruptible district attorneys. 





The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon Pres. F. E. Clark by Grinnell College for 
the announced reason that he had made laws 
which had been used by 7,000,000 young peo- 
ple—a better reason than could be given in a 
majority of the cases where American colleges 
have given this title. 


A graduate ‘of Mr. Moody’s Mt. Hermon 
School and Wesleyan University, with sub- 
sequent experience in business, is to be chief 
instructor in Yale’s new department of insur- 
ance. Neither Mr. Moody nor Yale at the 
time the Mt. Hermon School was begun could 
have predicted such a news item. 





The American Church in Paris, so long 
served by Rev. E. G. Thurber, has called to its 
pastorate Rev. Chauncey W. Goodrich, pastor 
of the Bolton Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Cleveland, O. He will preach in Paris once 
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or twice in October, and will then take a three 
months’ vacation, entering upon his charge 
early next year. 





Those who have been inclining to the belief 
that Tammany rule of New York city under 
Mayor McClellan was a fairly decent thing 
after all, are somewhat shocked to learn that 
since Aug. 1 there have been 444 felonies of 
the worst grade of crime, with arrests, es- 
pecially for burglaries, amazingly few com- 
pared with the crime. 





Rumors have been published to the effect 
that the officials of the St. Louis Fair have 
been considering the opening of the Exposi- 
tion Sunday afternoons and evenings. We 
are glad to learn through Dr. Edward Thom- 
son of St. Louis, secretary of the International 
Sunday Rest Congress, that the officials have 
never entertained such an idea. 





When you once begin the business of claim- 
ing to be something more than ordinary and 
human there is no limit to the game. John 
Alexander Dowie, having played out the rdéle 
of Elijah II., now announces himself chief of a 
new band of Apostles of Jesus Christ, and he 
and they are to enter upon the solemn business 
of hearing confessions and of forgiving sins. 





Students of social phenomena say that the 
period of duplicating railways in this country 
is at an end. God forbid that when masters 
of industry and commerce have learned a 
needed lesson the Church should fail to take 
heed. Duplication of plants and clergy in 
many of our towns and villages is bringing 
the Church into disrepute and retarding the 
coming of the kingdom. 


We request our correspondents who write 
for the Readers’ Forum to refrain from italics. 
A communication just received has nearly 
half of its sentences underscored. We do not 
carry Roman and italic type in equal propor- 
tions. Dr. Lyman Beecher used to remark 
that when he hadn’t much to say in a sermon 
he *‘ hollered” louder. Some writers seem to 
think they will not get the attention of readers 
unless they constantly shout with their pens. 





General Booth has just toured from one end 
of Great Britain to the other, preaching and 
organizing his forces. General Corbin rode 
about the mimic battlefield at Manassas last 
week in an automobile. Why not give auto- 
mobiles to bishops, missionary state superin- 
tendents, with which to visit the clergy and 
churches of their dioceses and states? Secre- 
tary Emrich of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society would be a good man to test 
the scheme. 





A beautifully illustrated Bible, which has 
been ten years in preparation, is to be issued 
in this country next month. The cheapest 
edition, in five volumes, will cost $35. 
The text is to be that of the King James 
Version, and is announced in the prospectus 
as ‘‘St. James’s.”’ This must be the same one 
as that referred to by the pious deacon who 
wanted no revised version because, he said, 
‘‘If St. James’s Bible was good enough for 
St. Paul, it’s good enough for me.” 





Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his impressions of 
life on the Pacific coast, written for The 
Outlook, is quite as enthusiastic as Dr. Hillis. 
Pacific coast Congregationalism, we are con- 
vinced, has a great part to play in the future 
of the nation and the denomination. Our 
churches, our divinity school, and our col- 
leges will duplieate there the ideals and the 
spirit which inspired early New England Con- 
gregationalism. Dr. Abbott’s tribute to the 
work done by Dr. Adams in the First Church, 
San Francisco, is especially just and deserved. 





No great conflict like that now going on in 
the far East can be analyzed with only mili- 
tary problems in view. You are constantly 
coming up against ethical aspects of the mat- 
ter. A. G. Hales, who holds a brief for Rus- 
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sia and who is predicting that Great Britain 
will live to rue the day when she cast in her 
lot with Japan, ‘‘a Pagan nation,” is forced 
to admit that the average Russian officer is a 
merry, jovial, open-handed sort of fellow, care- 
less of his duties, drinking far more than he 
should, given to consorting with bad women, 
and a gambler. 





Mr. Bigelow’s interesting account of a va- 
cation spent automobiling will be read with 
mixed feelings by inn or boarding house 
keepers if their annual income depends on 
many guests. One explanation for the “‘ bad” 
season just closing given by innkeepers is 
the coming of the automobile, with which peo- 
ple who used to be relatively stationary in 
summer are now flitting hither and yon. 
Of course it is not all Joss, for travelers must 
stop and eat and sleep, but transient trade is 
not as profitable or reliable as the more stable 
sort. 

The committee of the National Council on 
Congregational Exhibit at the World’s Fair 
has arranged with the fair authorities to have 
Friday, Oct. 21, designated as Congregational 
Day. Greatly reduced rates have been secured 
on railroads, and a special train will be pro- 
vided, if enough passengers wish for it, leav- 
ing Des Moines at 10.30 Pp. m. Oct. 20, immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of the council. 
Those intending to use this train must send in 
their names before Oct. 1 to Rev. C. H. Pat- 
ton, St. Louis, who will send full particulars 
on application. 

The Nation cleverly contrasts the effect on 
Jewish persecutors of St. Paul of his asser- 
tion of Roman citizenship and his rights as 
such with the efforts of a native born Ameri- 
can, one Sing Tuck, a Chinaman by race, to 
secure entrance to his nativeland. Heclaimed 
the rights usually granted to Americans and 
thus far has failed to get them, the Federal 
Supreme Court backing the immigration offi- 
cials in their rejection. Justice Brewer was 
of the dissenting minority. He has recently 
publicly made known as a citizen his detesta- 
tion of our Chinese exclusion law. 





It seems to be coming possible for clergy- 
men to leave congregations and then return 
tothem. John Hunter has returned to his old 
church in Glasgow from London. Dr. Lorimer 
barely resisted pressure to bring him back to 
Tremont Temple. St. Stephen’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, is thinking of 
recalling Dr. 8S. D. McConnell, under whom it 
had its high day of prosperity. No doubt 
churches often wish that they had their former 
pastors back as they contrast the new with the 
old, but seldom ean the return be made without 
friction, unless a considerable interval of time 
intervenes. 





Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has in his possession 
a cope presented to the cathedral in Ascoli, 
Italy, by Pope Nicholas LV. While repairs 
were being made in the cathedral in 1902 the 
cope disappeared. Sixty thousand dollars is 
the price Mr. Morgan is said to have paid for 
it. The Italian Government is pressing him 
for answer as to what he intends to do with 
property which he acquired that was stolen. 
It will be interesting to see whether this 
prominent Protestant Episcopal layman, who 
entertains archbishops and bishops, stands on 
his legal right of possession, or whether he 
gives up the garment to its owners. 





The Earl of Dartmouth, who has come to 
this country to participate in the laying of the 
corner stone of the new Dartmouth Hall at 
Dartmouth College this fall, has among his 
noble ancestors ‘‘ The Psalm Singer’’ Earl of 
Dartmouth, who was an intimate friend of the 
Countess of Huntington. He was a friend of 
Calvinistic Methodism, a supporter of White- 
field, and not unnaturally a befriender of the 
struggling institution in New Hampshire 
which now bears his name, which he aided in 
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order that it might be a center of Christian 
education in what was then a frontier of 
civilization. 





The Post Office Department has exposed the 
notorious trader in honorary degrees ‘who has 
figured as the president. of the ‘‘ Nashville 
College of Law” and of several other institu- 
tions with a name only, and has summoned 
him to show why he should not be debarred 
from the use of the mails. It appears that he 
has bestowed the degree of LL. D. on about 
20,000 persons at from $5 to $10 each. Several 
of these persons have requested us to an- 
nounce their honors in The Congregationalist. 
This donor of degrees has still the advantage 
over some reputable institutions that he is able 
to explain exactly what his gift means. 





The United States postal officials are to be 
commended for the thoroughgoing way in 
which they are proceeding against men and 
corporations which use the mails to defraud 
investors. A company with headquarters in 
Boston having been punished to some extent, 
but being still disposed to circumvent the Gov- 
ernment, has jast had reason to feel the full 
effect of the law by having all its mail stopped; 
and now all the principals and widely scat- 
tered and numerous agents of this company 
not only are debarred from receiving mail re- 
ferring to the illegitimate business, but also 
all personal mail. Wives and children cannot 
communicate by letter with parents or rice 
versa. 





The extraordinary drought which has pre- 
vailed throughout Central Europe this summer 
has affected conditions in Bohemia to such an 
extent that countless people who have never 
known want before will be sure to do so this 
winter.’ Rivers that not since 1800 have been 
navigable are fordable this year, and all 
those whose daily bread depends upon naviga- 
tion, or operation of mills turned by water, or 
on agriculture are bound to suffer. A special 
appeal comes from the American Board’s mis- 
sion with headquarters at Prague for such 
contributions as will enable the missionaries 
to meet the altered conditions of living for 
themselves and their followers. It is an ap- 
peal that we of this country, with our bumper 
corn crop and fine outlook for the harvests 
soon to be gathered, should heed. 





The Lutheran, The Examiner (Baptist) and 
notably the New York Christian Advocate 
have echoed our intimation to The Churchman 
that it is about time for it to cease talking of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church as ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Church.” The Advocate rightly says: 


Let not The Churchman imagine that the 
Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Methodists, 
the Lutherans, the Congregationalists and 
other great denominations are pining for any- 
thing which its own denomination possesses, 
or that they regard the Protestant Episcopal 
segment of Christianity as any more a Chureh 
than their own, or imagine it the National 
Church. The main objection toa union with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is the intol- 
erable vanity which its doctrine of a National 
Church, based on the theory that no one not or- 
dained in the order which it claims to be able 
to continue is entitled to be a minister, breeds 
in so many of the “‘ bishops and other clergy.”’ 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


An appreciation of a country church (The 
Strength of the Hills, page 434). 

An old-fashioned covenant worth perpet- 
uating (A Vermont Centennial, page 439). 

Successful summer meetings at a pleasure 
resort (Sunday Services at Norumbega Park, 
page 414). 

Fourteen sermons in less than four days! 
Happily, the Welsh have good theological 
digestion. (The Welsh Gymanfa, page 426.) 
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I. 8T,. PETERSBURG AND ITS ENVIRONS 


Some four hundred and fifty volumes 
have been published about Russia during 
the last few years, besides countless arti- 
cles in reviews, magazines and newspa- 
pers. I have read my share of them, but 
no amount of reading about a country 
reveals it like seeing something of it with 
one’s own eyes; and though brief glimpses 
of a few places in a vast empire do not 
qualify one to sit in judgment on it, they 
help to make it real and to give one a 
sense of personal relation to it, as pictures 
give new interest to a story. I shall try 
to convey some of these glimpses to the 
readers of The Congregationalist. 

Interest in European Russia centers in 
its cities and their neighborhood. There 
its history has been made. Through them 
it has relations with the outside world. 
Its vast stretches of level country remind 
one of our Western prairies. I have jour- 
neyed two thousand miles in Russia this 
last summer without seeing a mountain 
or even a hill of any size: only forest and 
prairie, and prairie and forest, with here 
and there a lake or a sluggish stream. 
The center of European Russia is only 
three hundred feet above the sea level. 
But the prairies are unlike ours in several 
respects. They have been much longer 
settled, yet they show few signs of prog- 
ress. No farmhouses dot the plain, not 
even a sod hut. These are gathered into 
somber looking villages, groups of low, 
dun-colored, windowless, thatched shel- 
ters, with a few more pretentious and 
inviting dwellings. At long intervals the 
train halts at a town, with one or more 
Moorish looking churches, a stone station 
house with a restaurant, and straight, 
wide streets drawing stony and dusty or 
muddy roads out into the plain. Some- 
times the halt is long enough to allow a 
stroll of half an hour, when glances into 
open doors and courtyards reveal poverty, 
primitive living and many children. The 
Russian peasant is ignorant, stolid, and 
humbly obedient to official authority. 

The plains were yellow with ripening 
wheat in August, or with stubble and 
scattered stacks of grain. In many places 
an unusual drought had left a scanty har- 
vest. The fields are admirably adapted 
to cultivation by machinery, but the us- 
ual reaper is a stooping woman with a 
sickle. The village government corpora- 
tion or mir holds the land and leases it to 
the peasant, or employs him to work it 
for wages. The great prairies look 
hungry for settlers, but the settlers who 
are there look hungry too, though some- 
times the herds of cattle and flocks of 
geese are numerous and not ill-fed. Out 
of these plains are drawn for the army 
the strength most needed to till them. 
Every able-bodied man from twenty to 
forty years of age must respond to the 
summons for military duty-or pay a’ fine 
of 300 roubles. 

With these few words the country—at 
any rate what: I saw of it—is described. 
The life of Russia -is in her cities, fore- 
most of which are St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. The journey by water from 
Stockholm to St. Petersburg is a two 
days’ panorama of picturesque islands 
and the Finnish mainland. A six hours’ 
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Glimpses of Russia 


stop at Helsingfors- gives one time to 
drive about the handsome city and its 
suburbs, and to note how the autocratic 
hand which has seized it with new vigor 
is changing the language, transforming 
the schools and repressing the spirit of 
a noble people. Finland is a doomed 
country, fast becoming an appanage of 
Russia, a feeding ground for her rapa- 
cious officials. 

Our first near view of real Russia was 
the mighty fortress of Kronstadt, with 
the smoking factories turning out imple- 
ments of war. Here lay the Baltic fleet, 
huge ships of war at anchor, among which 
our vessel threaded its path. Some were 
in dry dock. Two or three had steam up. 
One was being pulled along by tugs. Some 
were alive with sailors, or had marines 
drilling on the decks. They seemed to be 
getting ready for something, to be con- 
scious of mighty possibilities, but not 
quite sure of themselves and uncertain 
what todo next. A Frenchman, a fellow- 
traveler with us, said that he belonged 
to a firm which had orders to furnish 
electrical instruments for them, and that 
he knew they were to sail within two 
weeks for the East. it was then the 
first week in August, and it is quite 
likely that- that was then the intention 
of the Admiralty. 

It is about three hours’ sail from Kron- 
stadt up the Neva to St. Petersburg. 
Much of the way is through a canal made 
to deepen the waters of the river. The 
difference in height between the land 
and the water is scarcely perceptible as 
far as one’s vision extends, and the city 
rises above the horizon like a splendid 
mirage. 

When our ship came to the wharf, it 
was at once taken possession of by men 
in uniform. Native Russian travelers 
sifted gradually through the line of offi- 
cials, but the little company of for- 
eigners, most of whom were Americans, 
were carefully guarded on the upper deck 
till various formalities were gone through 
with, passports scrutinized and baggage 
examined. One of the first impressions 
of the traveler in Russia is that the ma- 
jority of the people are either officials or 
are under.servants and burden-bearers. 
The man with the sword or rifle is on 
every hand. Officialism is fashionable 
and many of the citizens who hold no of- 
fice wear uniforms. But it deserves to 
be said that when one is once in Russia, 
complies with its regulations for tourists 
and has no unfriendly designs toward 
the country, he is as safe as anywhere 
in Europe. Even the number of one’s 
room at the hotel is marked on his pass- 
port, and he may be assured that his 
movements are known to the police, but 
he will not be molested or in any way dis- 
turbed. We met few: foreigners in Rus- 
sia, and know of a number who were de- 
terred from going thither because of the 
war. Their fears were groundless, while 
not for many a year has there been so 
much in Russia to atfract the traveler 
and the student of public affairs. Every- 
where, if we were noticed at all, we were 
met with courtesy and often with kind- 
ness. In _ hotels, restaurants, public 
buildings, or on railway trains, I do not 
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recall a single instance of rudeness or 
neglect. To say that the streets of the 
cities were as safe by day or night as 
those of New York or Chicago would be 
to do scant justice to Russian police. 
An American felt safer than he had in 
many places in his own country. 

Russia is the bridge over the wide gulf 
which separates the Orient from the Oc- 
cident, the dreamy, slow-moving, myste- 
rious Eastern life from the alert, invent- 
ive, ambitious West. St. Petersburg is 
the western end of the bridge. Constan- 
tinople and Paris are strangely blended 
there. It is amodern city, with spacious 
streets and boulevards, fine buildings, 
attractive parks, shops whose windows 
are filled with tempting array of goods. 
The Nevski reminds one of Oxford Street 
in London or upper Broadway in New 
York. But it has also a medizval look. 
Its fashionable equipages, drawn by black, 
long-tailed horses and driven by marvel- 
ously padded coachmen, mingle with the 
swift going droshkies, whiledouble-decked 
horse cars, three in procession, and lum- 
bering omnibuses move slowly up and 
down the street. Long lines of shops in 
covered archways suggest the bazaars of 
Cairo, and behind the imposing buildings 
which front on the street are courtyards 
with close. packed tenements where a con- 
siderable portion of the 1,440,000 inhabi- 
tants live. 

The most conspicuous features of the 
city architecturally are its churches 
and monasteries. Their gilded, silvered, 
and vari-colored domes, surmounted by 
crosses, rise in every quarter and shine 
from afar. Above them all towers the 
noble dome of St. Isaacs, one of the 
finest churches in the world. Built dur- 
ing the last century at a cost of over 
$14 000,000, it is constantly adding to its 
treasures. It was crowded at the Sunday 
services, as were all the other churches 
that we visited. No seats are provided. 
Every worshiper stands or kneels, and 
rich and poor mingle there without dis- 
tinction. The musical part of the serv- 
ice—and it is a large part—is wonderful. 
It consists wholly of male voices, without 
accompaniment, is stately, sonorous, fills 
the church with splendid harmony, whose 
impressiveness is deepened by the kneel- 
ing and prostration of the worshipers at 
stated intervals. Following the call to 
worship psalms are sung, Scriptures read, 
‘*choral and part singing of unequalled 
harmony and richness, prayers, consecra- 
tion of the elements, thanksgiving and 
benediction,”’ all intoned. 

The wealth of the churches is in strik- 
ing contrast to the poverty of many of 
the worshipers. Icons framed in gold 
studded with precious stones are abun- 
dant, and many single jewels given as 
votive offerings cost each what would be 
a fortune to most of those who pros- 
trate themselves before the shrines. The 
churches rival the palaces in the value 
of their treasures, and this is saying much. 
The collections of the Eremitage and the 
Winter Palace are not surpassed by any 
palaces in Europe. One might spend 
days in their halls and picture galleries 
with no abatement of interest. By con- 
quest or purchase many of the choicest 
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treasures of other countries have been 
gathered here. Walking through the halls 
of the old palace at Warsaw, we noted 
how they had been stripped even of the 
pictures and articles of purely historical 
interest to Poland to enrich the palaces 
of her conqueror. 

The summer home of the czar is at 
Peterhof, on the guif below the mouth 
of the river. His palace is of course 
quite beyond the reach of ordinary tour- 
ists, but the palaces and grounds shown 
to visitors far surpass Versailles in the 
extent and beauty of the parks and foun- 
tains, and in the splendor of the interiors. 
Many of the nobility have summer resi- 
dences at Peterhof. In an opposite di- 
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rection, about as far east from St. Peters- 
burg as Peterhof is west, at Tsarkoi Celo, 
is another collection of palaces, more 
gorgeously ornamented and with less 
taste. Here also, at Pavlovsk, a few 
miles further on and in other towns 
about, are many costly summer homes. 
One abiding impression left on the trav- 
eler from other lands is that government 
officials, and those associated with them, 
have amassed great wealth; and that the 
distance between, them and the common 
people in their style of living is more 
marked than in any other European 
country. 

What has all this to do with the war 
with Japan? I shall have something to 
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say in a future article in answer to this 
question. St. Petersburg is the place 
from which dispatches concerning the 
war go forth daily to the world. Yet 
the traveler stopping there for a short 
time, who does not speak the language, 
would hardly suspect that the country is 
at war were it not for the soldiers to be 
seen each morning on the great drill 
ground across the Neva, and the em- 
barkation of troops nearly every night 
about midnight on trains at some dis- 
tance beyond the St. Nicolai railway 
station for their long journey across 
Siberia. Even this was done so quietly 
that it seemed to attract no popular at- 
tention. A. E. D. 





A Brooklyn Preacher on the Pacific Slope :; 


In an interview with a representative of 
The Congregationalist, Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis describes his summer vacation. 


Having spent six or seven summers abroad, 
I decided this year to see Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Washington—the four states in my 
own country which I had never visited—and 
Alaska. As to the information and stimulus 
that comes from the wonderful and sublime in 
mountain or valley, in land or sea or sky, not 
to mention what is new and interesting in the 
life of a people, my summer vacation was the 
most successful I have ever had. The scenic 
wonders of our own Rockies, of California 
and Washington and Alaska, seem to me 
unique and unapproachable. Incidentally, it 
is a land where size in everything compels a 
readjustment of one’s ideas. A mountain in 
Alaska, rising 20,000 feet out of the sea, re- 
duces the Swiss mountains to foothills. The 
Grand Cajion of Arizona, 7,000 feet deep and 
twenty miles across, with one side festooned 
with a million rainbows, makes the other val- 
leys seem contemptible, while the cathedral 
built of layers of marble standing in the cen- 
ter of the cafion, ten miles around at the base, 
and with its final tower twenty times as big as 
the Dom of Cologne, and far more beautiful, 
reduces St. Peter’s to the dimensions of a 
mole hill. 

In California, even the vegetation is on the 
same scale. Near Santa Barbara is a grape- 
vine fifty-four inches in circumference, that 
produced by weight ten tons of grapes. Up 
at Stockton one is shown a potato ranch of 
several thousand acres, that required for the 
removing of its crops seven carloads a day for 
365 days. Up in Oregon in the Hood River 
country, in the Sears and Porter- orchard, I 
saw a young apple tree nine years old, that 
produced sixteen boxes of apples, each one of 
which sold for $2.10 a box. In Washington, 
on the edge of the forest, is a cedar tree, lying 
prostrate. On top of the tree, with roots 
growing over it and around it, is a fir, five feet 
in diameter; and the stump of that fir shows 
twenty-five hundred rings, showing that this 
red cedar, on top of which the fir grew, went 
down about the time that Socrates drank the 
cup of poison; and the heart of that cedar 
shows purple-red yet. 

Down in Pasadena I found things still more 
wonderful—living men. A banker there told 
me that there were 142 millionaires and thirty 
millionairesses living in that garden of beauty 
and culture and wealth and delight. If all 
rich men and women are going to join Dives, 
there are more men and women who: have 
started for that tropic clime here than in any 
other region on earth. Nevertheless, these 
people in Pasadena and Los Angeles repre- 
sent the very best form of manhood and de- 
lightful Christian womanhood. Indeed, I was 
so enchanted with Pasadena and Los Angeles, 
that it seems to me a perilous thing for any 
man who lives in New York or Boston to 


spend a month in that region. Any man who 
has lived on ambrosia and the nectar of the 
gods for four weeks, will find it difficult ever 
afterwards to be happy on corn bread and 
bacon, not to say beans. (All this with apolo- 
gies to your Boston climate, but with none to 
New York.) 


What impressed you most of all in the life 
of the people of the Pacific Slope? 

The one outstanding characteristic is their 
optimism, their buoyancy and hopefulness, 
their energy, enthusiasm, their confidence in 
their country and its resources. Given a fam- 
ily of half a dozen sons in the East, and the 
strong and energetic one will go far, impelled 
by his ambition. The people of the Pacific 
Slope represent picked menand women. Wit- 
ness their newspapers—in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, in Portland and Seattle. Wit- 
ness the wonderful growth of their universi- 
ties and colleges! Witness the growth of their 
churches—out of thirty Methodist churches in 
Los Angeles I think fully fifteen have grown 
up in the last six years under Bishop Hamil- 
ton. 

There is everything in the climate that 
makes for art and beauty and literature. There 
is one point in Pasadena where it is all but im- 
possible not to believe that one is in Florence 
—the same hills and mountains encircling the 
city, the same intense blue sky, the same rich 
Southern luxuriant vegetation, colors of crim- 
son and orange and purple and gold and olive, 
laid on in rich profusion. Confessedly I am 
an enthusiast upon the Pacific Slope. Thelife 
has gone to my head. The resources of the 
great Northwest have scarcely been touched. 
They have fruit enough to feed the world, oil 
enough to light it, grain enough to support it, 
lumber enough to house it, wool enough to 
clothe it; such wonders in valley and moun- 
tain, in land and sea and sky as would keep the 
artists of the world busy for a century. 

To stand on the steps of the Hotel Washing- 
ton at Seattle and look down at that wonder- 
ful harbor, or in the other direction upon the 
fresh water lake behind the city, to look out 
upon the snow-capped range that rises to the 
west, apparently right out of the sea, or to the 
east toward the great mountain, rising 14,000 
feet out of the forest, and covered with snow, 
drenched now in amethyst and now in rose 
color, and now a tender turquoise—well, all I 
have to say is this: when gold was discovered 
in California, 50,000 men rushed over the Rock- 
ies and around the cape within a single year. 
If the people on the Atlantic Slope had any 
conception of the undeveloped resources of 
California and Oregon and Washington, there 
would be a million people cross the Rocky 
Mountains within the next five years. 


Were you too busy to study the industrial 
life and the resources of the country? 


Incidentally I lectured and preached some 
twenty or twenty-five times, and always. to 


audiences that overflowed the building. The 
months were July and August, but seasons 
did not seem to count. I think everybody 
must go to church in the West. I gave the 
old lectures, Ruskin, Oliver Cromwell, Re- 
demption of Society through Tools and Ma- 
chinery, The Bad Old Times and the Good 
New Times, and the Opportunities of Young 
Men in the Republic. The lecturing was only 
an incident. In Oregon I went into the peach 
country, and to the apple country at Hood 
River, and saw some thirty or forty orchards, 
and tried to master every detail from the 
planting and grafting and spraying to the new 
varieties. Then I went into the forests of fir 
and pine and cedar, and saw the lumber floated 
in the river, drawn by oxen and horses, car- 
ried in the flumes, drawn by little dummy 
engines, and at last saw a log carried on a 
steel cable a thousand feet above the earth 
from one side of the mountain across to the 
other; then watched the log journey on to the 
saw mill, until it was landed in a car, ready 
for the Chicago and New York market. 

One of the most interesting industries that 
I had a chance to study was the salmon indvs- 
try. From Portland I went down to Astoria, 
a hundred miles away, and saw the fishermen 
going out for the salmon; saw the boats com- 
ing in loaded down with their living cargo, 
and watched the great fish pass through forty 
hands, until at the other end of the cannery 
the box, filled with a hundred cans of salmon 
that was cooked, seasoned and ready for 
serving. 

One of the interesting forms of farming was 
the Beaver Dam onion farms. Ordinary land 
about the Beaver Dam may be worth five dol- 
lars an acre, but the Beaver Dam land beside 
it may be worth one hundred and fifty dollars 
an acre, and sometimes three hundred. The 
old Arab once described the palm tree as hav- 
ing its roots in water and its head in fire, and 
the Oregon onion has the long roots in the 
water, but the bulb itself must be above the 
water. Now the beaver has cut innumerable 
subterranean channels under the soil. These 
act as canals to the water that is hidden and 
under ground. The onion, therefore, grows in 
apparently dry, firm soil, but the roots go 
down. For the beaver that once built its 
house in the swamp was a very wise head 
gardener and landscape artist, and had thor- 
oughly mastered the onion industry, so that 
every successful gardener in Oregon takes the 
beaver in as his partner, and the two makea 
great team. 

, All this reminds me that I would like a 
solid page of The Congregationalist to tell 
you about the work being done by the new 
committee on irrigation. If you will look at 
the new volume on Irrigation by Professor 
Newell, and the reports of the commission, 
you will understand what I mean. Twenty 
years ago I was in Colorado and Wyoming and 
Idaho and Montana. At that time I drovea 
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thonsand miles over Wyoming, from Greene 
River to Fort Washikee and back again, from 
Fort Steel through to the extreme southern 
line and back, from Laramie City into South 
Park, and ten years ago I saw most of Col- 
orado as well. Certain valleys, twenty years 
ago, were sage brush, not worth a penny an 
acre. What was my surprise, therefore, to 
find that water had been led down out of the 
mountain, and I found these valleys covered 
with clover and alfalfa, waving with wheat 
and oats, with herds of horses and cattle in 
fields so rich that the horses seemed to me up 
to their knees in clover. 

Best of all were the splendid farmhouses 
that had sprung up, surrounded by peach or- 
chards and apple and plum and cherry trees, not 
to mention the cantelope country, down near 
Rocky Ford, Colorado, and the sugar beet 
lands in the Arkansas Valley. For the lands 
that were worth ten cents an acre when I was 
a boy and first began to spend my vacations 
in the Rocky Mountains are worth a hundred 
dollars an acre, now that the irrigation ditch 
has brought the water in. One-half of Italy 
represents irrigated land; Rome was sup- 
ported by wheat that was grown by irriga- 
tion. For forty centuries Egypt and her civ- 
ilization has been supported by irrigation. 
There are regions of Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado and Utah, Arizonaand Nevada, 
that would be ranked among the garden spots 
of the world—and will in another score of 
years. No man understands what is going on 
in this country until he goes West and studies 
at first-hand the work being done by this com- 
mission on irrigation. 


What was the most interesting thing you 
saw? 


Well, perhaps it was Metlacatla, where Mr. 
Dunean in forty-seven years has transformed 
1,200 Indians who were cannibals. Toiling 
single-handed, without wife or teacher or 
friend, he has made a city and a democracy. 
It is a co-operative community. They own 
their tugs, fishing smacks, their cannery; they 
buy raw tin and make their own cans; they 
run a saw mill; every Indian family has its 
own frame house; they have their store, where 
the Indians are bookkeepers. The Indians 
have built a church that would do credit to 
Brooklyn or Boston, and I heard two Indians, 
who once pounded on a drum as medicine 
men, render ‘‘ Love divine, all love excelling.” 

The most interesting thing? What shall I 
say of Victoria and Vancouver, with their 
great present and future? What shall I say 
of the Canadian Rockies, where from one 
peak I counted thirty-four snow-clad peaks 
around me, and twenty-two glaciers? What 
shall I say of Winnipeg, that has leaped to 
the third among the cities of Canada, with 
bank clearings, surpassed only by Montreal 
and Toronto? We have been thinking that 
Winnipeg represents the realm of perpetual 
snow, and that God served Canada, as we 
serve watermelon, on ice. But you may 
travel 700 miles northwest of Winnipeg, and 
the grass grows richer and the soil deeper, for 
the Chinook, the Japanese trade wind, coming 
over the low mountain pass, takes the chill 
vut of the air. Today, thousands and thou- 
sands of immigrants are crowding into the 
new provinces of Canada. There is a long 
line of covered wagons, followed by horses 
and herds, but if we get started on the re- 
sources of Western Canada, you and I will 
need the entire issue of The Congregation- 
alist. 

All I can say is, next summer when you buy 
your ticket to start to Europe, don’t. Buy 
your ticket and start for Colorado and make 
the circle of a thousand miles, beginning at 
Colorado Springs and returning, visiting all 
the mining camps; go to Cripple Creek, for 
example, where I spent two of the most fas- 
cinating days of my life visiting the military 
court and the deported men, union miners, 
the non-union men, etc.; then go to the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado; see Los Angcles, 


Santa Barbara, that marvelous memorial 
church at Stanford University; see San Fran- 
cisco, Mr.: Burbank, the magician of the or- 
chards, one of the most wonderful and useful 
men now living; see the Yosemite; visit the 
lumber camps, the ranches of Oregon, the 
Ashland peach region, .the Hood River apple 
country, the salmon industry, the lumber 
mills; go to Seattle and Tacoma, Victoria and 
Vancouver and Alaska, and then come back 
by way of the Canadian Rockies; put in two 
weeks there amidst the mountain peaks and 
the glaciers; then take a horse and drive for 
six days through the greatest cattle ranches 
in the world and another six days through 500 
miles of wheat fields, every bushel of which is 
“Number One Hard,” the only standard 
wheat of the world. 

By the time you get home your horizons 
will all be smashed. Boston will seem about 
as big as the dome of the State House, and 
you will be afraid to play golf in Massachu- 
setts for fear of driving out of bounds. You 
will also know what patriotism is, for the 
people of the West and the Pacific Slope don’t 
talk their country down; have never heard of 
pessimism; have no fears for the republic. 
The flame of patriotism in the West burns like 
acalcium light. That is one reason why many 
of the men that will control this country a 
generation from now are coming from the 
boys who now are dwelling in solitude in the 
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Rocky Mountain States or on the Pacific 
coast. 


What about the religious condition of the 
Pacifie Slope? 

It seems to me hopeful to the last degree. 
One of the purposes of my trip wes to get my 
material for my address at the National Coun- 
cil at Des Moines on Home Missions. I have 
no words with which to describe my enthusi- 
asm for our home missionaries and the work 
they are doing. Judging from my audiences, 
and from the audiences of other men and the 
sermons and addresses which [ heard, I think 
that the people of the West are as deeply in- 
terested in the things of the spirit as the peo- 
ple of the East. I saw nothing to justify what 
is sometimes said about the Mammonism of 
the Pacific Slope. Indeed, Pasadena, Oakland, 
Los Angeles represent the paradise for the 
preacher. Some of the very best preachers 
and pastors in our denomination are preach- 
ing in Los Angeles and San Francisco and 
Portland and Seattle, not to mention leaders 
in the other denuminations. These men are 
doing foundation work. The West has become 
the gateway for the Orient and happy the 
preachers who stand today at these strategic 
points. I can easily understand what Camp- 
bell Morgan meant when he said, “‘ The next 
great revival, ethical and moral, may begin on 
the Pacific Slope.’’ 





Out of Catholicism 


A Little Story of Doubts and Questions 


By Aa@nes E. RYAan 


Before the confessional of a dimly 
lighted suburban church knelt a slender 
girl of fourteen. She had just recited a 
long list of sins laboriously thought out 
for the occasion, and had accused herself 
of them: ‘‘anger,”’ ‘‘ disobedience to my 
parents—to my mother, especially,’’ the 
list ended. Her voice -broke and she 
paused; she was thinking of the last dis- 
agreement she and her mother had had— 
she had been sorry then—she was sorry 
now. In the stillness, a little sob es- 
caped her. ‘Is that all?”’ thundered the 
father confessor. She was on her feet in 
a second, too startled to think. ‘‘ Kneel, 
you little fool,’’ said the surly priest less 
harshly. 

She knelt to receive absolution; and 
the next thing she remembers she was 
at home, going up the stairs to her own 
room. 

In the darkness, she sat by the window 
and pondered: ‘‘ Why had he spoken like 
that? What had she done?—only been 
‘truly sorry for her sins,’ as every good 
Catholic should be.’’ But had not Father 
Murphey been angry?” and ‘‘ Was it not 
asin to get angry?”’ But she had always 
been told that a priest cannot sin. ‘Of 
course, he had not been angry; no, he had 
not sinned—God forgive her for the 
thought.” 

She felt better now and, undressing for 
bed, knelt as usual to say her prayers. 
But mingled with the ‘‘Our Fathers ”’ and 
‘*Hail Marys” came the thought over 
and over again, ‘‘It is a sin to get angry,”’ 
until she could think of nothing-else. In 
bed, she could not lie still ; her head ached, 
the pillow was hot. In and around and 
above her surged a sea of burning words, 
but altogether they said only one short 
sentence, ‘‘It is a sin—a sin to get angry 
—get angry.”’ 

She got up and sat down by the win- 











dow. Pounding the sill with one small 
fist, she said slowly and deliberately: ‘Zt 
is a sin to get angry. And Father 
Murphey was angry!’ Her eyes beyan 
to close, she crept back to bed and then 
she slept. 

From that time on, everything seemed 
changed ; as usual she went to church, to 
confession, to communion, but some- 
thing was wrong—horribly wrong; she 
could not feel as she used to. When she 
came from the confessional, it was not 
with the same secure sense of being free 
from sin; for how could a priest free her 
from sin when he himself was a sinner? 
And then how could she have a clear con- 
science when she could not confess all? 
It was out of the question to tell the 
priest that she thought him unfit to for- 
give sin—she, a foolish, unbelieving child. 

She did not enjoy going to church now 
—nothing suited her. She tried not to 
think of it, but, to be honest, she did 
wish the people would not say their 
prayers so fast. How could they mean 
what they said when they talked so fast 
that they could not think at all? In the 
Lord’s Prayer, the only words distin- 
guishable were, ‘‘Our Father, who art 
in’’—. You knew the next word was 
‘‘heaven,” but not because you heard it, 
for the rest was said so fast that each 
word became a part of one vast, indistin- 
guishable murmur. What did the prayer 
mean, anyway? Where did it come from? 
Why should they say it at all? On and 
on the questions ran; would they never, 
never stop? 

At home she asked what the Lord’s 
Prayer means and who wrote it, and was 
told emphatically that she must not think 
of such things. It was wicked to ask 
questions about the Church. 

She tried to forget all, tried honestly, 
but the old questions would come and 
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insist on being answered. Matters went 
on thus until one day, contrary to her 
sense of discretion, and following a mad 
impulse, she ventured to ask her mother 
if a priest can sin. The answer was, as 
she expected, an emphatic negative, a 
sharp look to get her meaning, followed 
by a vicious threat to the effect that she 
would be imprisoned in a convent if any 
more such questions were either asked or 
thought of. 

This was a last straw. It made her cer- 
tain that something was wrong; she had 
only suspected before. She must be care- 
ful about her speech, but nothing could 
make her stop thinking. So she thought, 
thought, all the time, and reached some 
conclusions. She did not believe that 
priests can forgive sins; she did not see 
why people should not read the Bible. 
She had read somewhere that the Bible 
was God’s word. Would God say any- 
thing that could harm one? Was he not 
good? Why was it wicked to read the 
Bible? Why had the priest said it was 
the worst book in the world to have in 
one’s house? Some people thought it a 
good book, and they read it; and she was 
positive that some of them were good 
people and God-fearing. 

And then came a wild desire, an endless 
craving to see a Bible, to take it in her 
own hands and read—O, just a little— 
to see what it would be like. Her father 
had an old Bible, but she had never been 
allowed to see it. It was kept in memory 
of his mother. But why had her grand- 
mother had a Bible at all? Was she not 
agood woman? OQ, crazy, endless think- 
ing, wild, perplexing questions only fit to 
madden a poor little ignorant girl! 

And now one thing was clear: she could 
never, never be a good Catholic again. 
She could not confess this to the priest, 
for he would do she knew not what. She 
pictured the horror of being locked in a 
dark convent—a prison, of being half 
starved, of never seeing her people, of 
never seeing the sun or anything. 

She shuddered at the picture and cried 
from very pity of herself. What should 
she do? Plainly, there was no alterna- 
tive; she must wait until she was of age. 
In the meantime, what might not hap- 
pen? She could read and think and find 
out what Protestants believe. This was 
a decided step, but it meant many, many 
misgivings, much suffering. She still 
went regularly to confession, but she 
could not tell all, and that was wrong. 
It troubled her. 

Four years passed ; she was of age now; 
she would delay no longer; doubts and 
misgivings should be laid before her 
mother, not in the spirit of defiance, but 
in the spirit of truth; no, she would not 
be defiant, but she would stand her own 
ground with strength and conviction. 


If you have never been a Catholic, you 
cannot know just what this meant. The 
girl knew and she was desperate, helpless 
and miserable. On one thing at least the 
ordinary Catholic is perfectly clear—his 
Church is absolutely infallible. It may 
not—it does not—help him live, but it is 
near and dear to him. It is a thing he 
inherits as unquestionably as he does his 
father’s name. It was hard to be shaken 
in a thing so basal; it was hard, but she 
could bear it. There was always hope for 
her, but there were others to be considered ; 
to hurt father and mother, to set such 


an example for the younger ones and be 
responsible for them—this made her mis- 
erable. In vain she told herself that it 
would be cowardly to go back to the old 
life, feeling as she did. In vain she told 
it to them; they were all miserably un- 
happy. 


It was late in October; a Catholic mis- 
sionary was holding meetings in the 
town. Mother and daughter sat talking 
—it was the old theme, but the sting was 
just as sharp as ever. The woman was 
speaking: 

“If you only would go and hear Father 
Dougan, just once, he is so noble and 
sensible, I feel sure he could set you 
right again. I know you’re honest, but 
he might answer your questions and clear 
up what troubles you. I think he could,”’ 
she pleaded. 

And the answer was characteristic: ‘I 
am willing to talk with him and be con- 
vinced if he honestly convinces me. But 
I know it is of no use. If I go, it will be 
only to satisfy you and not that I think 
he can make me feel differently.’’ 

It was only a straw, but the woman 
was desperate and she grasped at it. The 
next afternoon found them waiting at the 
quarters of the missionary priest—the 
girl dry-eyed and hungering; in her heart 
she was weary and truly.hoped that she 
might be convinced, that some magic 
reasoning might dispel her misgivings— 
the mother desperately hopeful. 

They had not long to wait. The door 
opened and a young priest entered ; greet- 
ings were exchanged and then came a 
pause short but painful. It was a story 
too personal and significant for a mother 
to tell; she sat helpless; and so, candidly, 
trustingly, truthfully, the girl told why 
they were there, and disclosed her diffi- 
culties. 

** You must not question the holy Cath- 
olic Church or anything she teaches; if 
you do, you are damned eternally.’’ 

‘*Don’t you understand that I want to 
believe? What I am here for is to get 
you to explain the things that bother me. 
Mother thinks you can, and then I should 
be all right.” 

The priest listened to her questions and 
started. to answer them, but the replies 
were not such as could appeal to this girl. 
The substance of most of them was, 
“That is not our business; we must, be- 
cause the Church commands us to.” 
These answers did not help her, and she 
told him so. And not being able to 
frighten her, he grew angry and left the 
room, saying that this was no business of 
his; the parish priest must be called. 

After a long interval, the old priest of 
the diocese came in. He had been told 
of the case and it was plain that his pol- 
icy was not conciliatory. When he failed 
to strike terror to the doubter as usual, 
all discretion gave way to anger; he 
threatened and thundered. ‘Talk no 
more to her; lock her up, lock her up,”’ 
was his counsel. 

Surprised and repelled beyond belief, 
the girl made one desperate but unfortu- 
nate appeal. She asked if this was Chris- 
tianity, if he thought he-was meeting her 
in a Christian spirit, if he thought this 
any way to win her. It was the last 
straw. ‘‘This girl, be she cursed; she is 
cursed—I curse her,’’ he raged, purple in 
the face. ‘‘Do you hear? I—lI curse 
you!”’ turning from the terrified mother 
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to her sinful, defiant daughter. ‘‘Now 
and evermore be cursed; the curse of God 
be upon you, now and from this hour.’’ 

The girl, fully angered, too, but retain- 
ing some dignity, answered : ‘‘ Your curse 
amounts to nothing, except as it harms 
you. God’s alone can hurt me, and he 
will not necessarily do as you ask.” 

They were going now, and the priest, 
too angry to utter a word, slammed the 
door. 

It was the final step; all connectien 
was now broken—should be broken. A 
weight seemed to fall from her. She was 
sorry for her mother, but glad—doubly 
glad—for herself. She was free now— 
free from a fetter that had been more 
than soul-binding. 


For more than six years the girl has 
been an outcast, roaming from Congrega- 
tional to Methodist, to Baptist, Catholic, 
Christian Science and Episcopal as she 
chooses—an outcast, but gloriously free 
to satisfy a starving soul, craving a 
higher life and spiritual, seeking for the 
light and getting it, finding it in that 
Book of books, from the best sermons 
and addresses, from the words of the 
hymns and in the uplifting music and art 
of the churches. It is slow work. The 
day has not yet come—but it will come— 
when she will find a home and cease to be 
@ wanderer. 


The Welsh Gymanfa 

The annual meeting of the Welsh Congrega- 
tional churches of eastern Pennsylvania was 
held at Plymouth, Sept. 9-12. The usual elab- 
orate feast of sermons was spread before 
crowded audiences. Preachers from the asso- 
ciation supplied the Baptist and Presbyterian 
pulpits on the Sabbath. Two sermons were 
preached at each of the seven services held 
Friday night, Saturday night, three on Sunday 
and two on Monday. 

After the second sermen on Monday even- 
ing an appeal was made for converts, and 
several adults came out in open confession. 
An experience of the former days—tears, pen- 
itence and conversion—was granted us. A 
deep solemnity pervaded the Saturday morn- 
ing conference during and after the reading 
of the moderato1’s analysis of the beautiful 
character of the late Dr. R. S. Jones, so sud- 
denly called to his reward. He had attended 
thirty two of these annual associations and 
had been an exemplary leader in the denomi- 
nation. 

The presence of Rev. Charles A. Jones, our 
home missionary superintendent, was a bene- 
diction. His address and sermon brought 
cheer and inspiration. A special appeal was 
made to the delegates on behalf of our be- 
nevolent societies, and a renewed effort was 
pledged by all. The condition and needs of 
the societies were presented by the moderator 
and Rev. Messrs. David Jones, Ivor Thomas, 
F. T. Evans, H. R. Hughes and James Wil- 
liams. 

The next meeting will be held at Miners 
Mills. Rev. T. C. Edwards, D. D., will be 
moderator; Rev. Theophilus Davis, secretary. 

Twenty-six churches were represented this 
year with over 3,000 members. These are the 
sturdy Congregationalists of Wales and their 
children. There is some Englisi preaching 
in each of these churches and more than half 
the Sunday schools study their Bible lessons 
in English. Oat of several of the old Welsh 
churches have already grown flourishing Eng- 
lish congregations and more are to come. 

aie * 


I believe I could serve anybody to the death 
if only I were allowed to speak my whole mind 
about him once a week.— Anthony Hope. 
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Through the Mountains on a Teakettle 


There is one new solvent of the vacation 
problem. If you have an automobile your 
way is clear to fresh experiences, and these 
will enrich you in all things but money. 
Ours was only a little steam carriage of five 
horse-power contemptuously called a ‘“tea- 
kettle’? by those who have graduated to forty 
horse-power gasolene cars. And yet it was 
one of these little runabouts that made the 
famous climb in July to the top of Mt. Wash 
ington—eight miles of dizzy steepness—in 
thirty-one minutes, surpassing all others ex- 
cepting one mighty Mercedes of sixty horse- 
power. 

Our boiler holds ‘only two buckets of water, 





Ready to start 


but so fiercely it boils ubove the gasviene 
flame that 490 pounds of steam pressure push 
on every square inch; and the two little 
pistons no bigger than a fist force the carriage 
and the rest of us—half a ton—up any hill 
that horses climb. . 

We started late, with only the bottom half 
of an afternoon in which to do fifty miles. 
Smooth as a swallow swoops, our little bird 
swept up the boulevard from Lowell along 
the Merrimac, while glimpses of the shining 
river on the left mottled the green bushes and 
dashed off the way to Nashua. With the last 
houses of Nashua we struck the sands, the 
sliding, slumping, skidding sands of southern 
New Hampshire. I had heard of them and 
half resented the bitter carping of brother 
automobilists; but after they had clogged our 
wheels, sifted into our engine, penetrated into 
our lunch basket and hamper, pulled out our 
steam at twice the normal rate and reduced 
the efficiency of a gallon of gasolene from ten 
miles to five, I degenerated to a carper myself; 
and now I inwardly groan when the patient 
farmers cal] their roads ‘‘good but a trifle 
sandy.” 

The good streets of Manchester “‘lifted’’ us 
along towards Concord; but the last nine miles 
to the capital were run in the dark, because 
three broken spokes held us up for repairs on 
a hilltop while the daylight was sinking away 
in the west. The night was spent like Jacob’s, 
wrestling with the angel of patience; for a lo- 
comotive puffed and clanked all night, switch- 
ing freight cars in our back yard. But re- 
freshment came before we mounted next morn- 
ing and crossed the bridge over the Merrimac 
on our way to the Shakers of Canterbury. 
These cenobites demurely sell opera capes to 
the worldly; but the loaf of bread they sold 
us was delicious for luncheon with a quart of 
milk purchased at a farmhouse and a box of 


A Minister’s Vacation on an Automobile 


New Hampshire blueberries eaten among their 
own bushes. 

How hospitable were the houses with open 
dooryards, where the creaking pump supplied 
water to our tank! Faces in doorways and 
open windvws peered at us occasionally as 
we labored up hills or coasted down them or 
swung around the smooth corner of a meadow. 
The only houses closed seemed to be the “‘ lit- 
tle red schoolhouses ”’—which are all painted 
white in New Hampshire; they looked deso- 
late as Ramah weeping for her children, for 
they were not—in vacation. 

At Lakeport, on the Winnepesaukee, we 
had to fill up with ten more gallons of gaso- 
lene and repair a broken steampipe at a 
handy machine shop—it is astonishing how 
luckily our ill-luck befalls us. The hills, big 
and little, were dumped here with measureless 
generosity by the glacier, making an overlook 
farm for almost any one who cares to perch 
upon a hilltop, where the view of lakes and 
hills rolls out in all directions. But how our 
little carriage had to puff and pant in that 
afternoon of ups and downs! 

We reached Plymouth at dark—pretty Plym- 
outh, hiding like a hunted hind in the narrow 
valley of the Pemigewasset. Should we stay 
there or press on through the night ten miles 
to our friend’s camp at West Thornton, where 
we knew they were watching fur us? 

An unknown road in a pitch dark night, 
through almost unbroken woods along the 
course of a wild mountain river—how could 
we dare it, when we knew by severe experi- 
ences that something might happen with the 
automobile anywhere in the woods, far from 
habitations? But the fortune of the brave 
was with us; the pumps worked better over 
those ten miles than at any time during the 
day. The glare of our two side lights picked 
out of the darkness a piece of the road twenty 
feet long and framed it in with the leaves of 
overhanging trees. It was like the life of 
faith, only a step at a time made clear, and 
just enough space allowed to sheer off from a 
deadly ledge of rock on the left or by a quick, 
strong touch on the tiller to avoid a precipice 
on the right, where the river could be heard 
surging below. 

The constant barking of our hern as we 
sped on warned a lampless carriage in time 
for it to crouch in the bushes at the side of 
the road, where a terrified shout veered us off 
to the other side with speed off and brake set. 

Late in the evening we got upon the wrong 
road and knocked at a wayside door where the 
light was still burning in a chamber, and some 
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kind housekeeper, without appearing in cos- 
tume, gave us directions that brought us to 
our friend’s camp—the Tipi Mitawa. 

Like as the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so they ranged themselves about us 
next morning; and how could we resist an 
urgent appeal to abide in this beautiful retreat 
for two days’ refreshing? While our carriage 
remained in the village a dozen horses were 
driven up to it to familiarize them with the 
Strange smell and uncanny shape; for, the 
farmers say, ‘‘the things have come to stay, 
and we may as well get used to them.”’ 

At North Woodstock we suffered an open 
disgrace. We had driven up to Agassiz Basin 
to view that glacial wonder, and when we 
started back—‘‘fizz-pop’’ went something in 
the bowels of our carriage; it soon became 
evident that the superheater, our auto’s duo- 
denum, had sprung a leak, and the steam was 
putting out the fire. We laid up the carriage 
for repairs at a near-by blacksmith shop and 
wended our way to a sightly summer hotel, 
where, to our surprise, a delighted cry of 
greeting came from some dear friends of our 
own parish, who supplied all our wants and 
added a balm of sympathy. 

But greater drafts of sympathy were needed 
next day, for while our carriage, all groomed 
and with steam up, stood before the hotel 
waiting for our departure, some one screamed 
“fire,” “*the automobile’s a-fire.”” A swoop 
down the stairs four at a time landed me into 
the midst of an excited crowd, where the blazes 
were shooting up through the carriage. The 
pressure tank of gasolene had sprung a leak, 
and was wreathing in flames the boiler and 
pipes. With the help of some active young 
men who brought water, I soon had my finger 
on the tiny hole whence the inflammable oil 
was spurting forth. The flames were soon 
quenched, aud with the exception of some 
blisters that still remain and press this writ- 
ing pen, little injury was sustained. But to 
be gazed at by a crowd of summer boarders, 
to be pitied for owning an automobile and to 
be frustrated in plans of departure made a 
mental misery that lasted another hour, until 
repairs were again completed and we were on 
our way through the narrow notch of the Fran- 
conia range. 

The Old Man’s face looked calmly down in 
the dusk as we scudded past Profile and Echo 
Lakes and then tipped down on the other side 
of the pass, and up again to Bethlehem. A 
quiet Sunday on the high plateau healed the 
humiliation of our catastrophes, so that our 
zest for more adventures awoke keen on Mon- 
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day. Tuesday’s run up the noisy Ammo- 
noosuc from Littleton to the base of Mt. 
Washington and then down through shady 
Crawford Notch to Intervale on the Saco was 
traveler’s pleasure unalloyed. 

The ten days spent on the hurricane deck of 
our automobile were not lazy ones. Riding in 
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a carriage is not supposed to be vigorous ex- 
ercise; but if you are your own chauffeur, if 
your pump valves bother so that you must 
frequently aid them by hand, if you have to 
do your own repairs, lifting off and on your 
bags of luggage to investigate every ill of the 
thousand your auto is heir to, then a different 
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story will be told by your aching back and by 
your blistered hands. 

Nevertheless, I bear cheerful testimony, be- 
ing perhaps the pioneer minister of our state 
in auto touring, that it is more fascinating 
than I have found horseback touring, yacht- 
ing, bicycling, or tramping. 





A Triple 


The First Church in Newton, Mass , New- 
ton Center, is celebrating at the same time 
the completion of its beautiful new house 
of worship, the 240th anniversary of organiza- 
tion and the tenth of the present pastorate. 
The first service in the new building was the 
preparatory lecture on Friday evening of Jast 
week. At the formal service of dedication 
Sunday morning, Dr. S. E. Herrick of Boston 
preached, and the pastor, Rev. Edward M. 
Noyes, led in the impressive responsive serv- 
ice and the prayer of dedication. Former 
members were especially invited to the com- 
munion service in the afternoon, when Dr. 
H. J. Patrick, pastor emeritus of Second 
Church, West Newton, and Rev. Calvin Cut- 
ler, pastor emeritus of the church at Auburo- 
dale, assisted. Twenty-two members, twelve 
on confession, including the pastor’s son, were 
received and twelve children baptized, the 
beautifully carved stone font being used for 
the first time. The evening was given to a 
fellowship service, with greetings from the 
mother churech—Shepard Memorial of Cam- 
bridge—and the six other Congregational 
churches of Newton. The tenth anniversary 
of the pastorate was marked by a reception to 
the pastor and Mrs. Noyes, Wednesday even- 
ing, when the social rooms of the new edifice, 
with their ample conveniences, were fully 
tested. 

The other churches of the village brought 
congratulations at the Friday evening service. 
The general topic was The Relation of the 
Church and the Community. Four addresses 
were given by local pastors upon The Subur- 
ban Chureh, The Churchand the Community, 
The Inspirational Church, and The Chureh of 
Christ in Newton Center. Next Sunday morn- 
ing will be given to the 240th anniversary, 
and the pastor will preach a historical dis 
course. The Bible school will have its rally 
service at noon, with addresses by two former 
superintendents on The Sunday School in the 
Past and in the Future. And the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society has charge of the evening service, 
at which Dr. F. E. Clark will speak on The 
Youug People and the New Church. 

Newton was originally a part of Cambridge, 
and the desire of the residents of this region, 
then called Cambridge Village, for separate 
religious services was the prime cause of the 
creation of the new town. For more than 117 
years this was the only church in what is now 
the city of Newton. This is the sixth meeting 
house built for its use, the preceding one, 
built in 1847, having been twice enlarged. 
The site, one of the finest in New England, 
was selected in 1714, after long discussion and 
reference of the matter to the General Court, 
and was supposed then to be as nearly as pos- 
sible the geographical center of the town. 

The corner stone of the new edifice was laid 
Sept. 9, 1903, and the building was completed 
July 30, 1904. The cost was $107,100, less by 
$400 than the committee’s estimate. The total 
amount subscribed is $107,974.67. Of this, the 
ladies gave $2,000 and in addition have spent 
$5,000 in furnishings. The edifice is complete 
with the exception of the organ, a temporary 
pipe organ having been put in fora year. The 
funds for the new organ have been partly 
provided. s 

The building is a solid and dignified struc- 
ture, resembling an old English parish church 
and admirably adapted to its rural surround- 
ings. A massive Norman tower is its most 
prominent architectural feature. The mate- 
rial is seam-faced Quincy granite,-with trim- 


Celebration by a Historic Church 


mings of Indiana limestone. In the granite 
red and yellowish-brown stones predominate, 
the natural weather tints giving variety and 
beauty of shading. A large square vestibtle, 
with oak wainscoting and ceiling and red tiled 
floor, admits to the audience-room, also fin- 
ished in dark oak. There are 765 sittings, and 
the large side gables indicate future enlarge- 
ment by means of transepts at small expense 
when required. « 

The walls are dark red, lightened by a gilt 
border in Gothic design, and the paneled ceil- 
ing is buff. The carpets and cushions are in 
harmony, and the large arch over the pulpit is 
enriched by elaborate symbolic designs. The 
harmonious and devotional impression is due 
largely to the fact that the architect was given 
control of the color scheme, furnishings and 
windows, and all have been brought into 
unity. The memorial windows, given by Mr. 
A. C. Walworth, Mr. Horace Cousens and 
Miss Harriet Cousens and Mrs. Elizabeth 





REV. EK. mM. NUYES 


Hills, were made by Mr. Goodhue of Cam- 
bridge in consu'tation with the architects. 
The old clock, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ John 
Rogers, Newton, made and gave it, 1761,” 
adorns the front of the gallery. This is the 
fourth house of worship in which it has 
marked the hours. 

The extreme dimensions of the building are 
161 by 97 feet. In the rear of the audience- 
room on the main floor are the chapel, 34 by 56 
feet, the ladies’ parlor, 34 by 19 (with carved 
stone fireplace and a dumb-waiter connecting 
with the kitchen below), the pastor’s room and 
a large classroom. These are finished in cy- 
press, with dark green walls, and can all be 
thrown together. Two large vestibules admit 
at the sides both to audience-room and chapel, 
while easy, well lighted stairways give access 
to the basement and rooms on the upper floor 
of the chapel. Here are the room for the 
primary department and two large classrooms. 
Galleries connecting with these rooms over- 
look the main chapel. In the high, light base- 
ment are a dining-room the size of the chapel, 
with a smaller room connected, an ample and 
convenient kitchen, with library and cloak 
rooms. The heat is by indirect radiation, and 
provision is made for thorough ventilation. 
In the upper part of the tower is a room twenty- 
one feet square, to be furnished eventually for 
a pastor’s library. The architects were Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge of Boston; the builders, 
Horton & Hemenway of Providence. 

The church has had a remarkable succession 
of long pastorates, having had but ten minis- 
ters in the 240 years. And the first, Rev. John 
Eliot, Jr., died in office after only four years 


of service. Dr. Jonathan Homer’s service ex- 
tended over sixty-one years, and the late Dr. 
Furber was active pastor for thirty-five years 
and pastor emeritus for seventeen more—fifty- 
two years in all. Rev. Theodore J. Holmes, 
pastor 1883 to 1893, offered the invocation at 
the dedication services. 

Mr. Noyes’s ten years’ ministry has become 
a distinet and permanent chapter in the his- 
tory of a church which has had a long succes- 
sion of memorable pastorates. One condition 
of his coming to it from his eleven years’ serv- 
ice with the church in Duluth, Minn., was 
that the old system of pew proprietorship 
should be abolished. A movement to this end 
was already started and his attitude secured 
prompt and harmonious action in completing 
it. The church was incorporated in 1895. 
His preaching has been largely expository. 
He has usually expounded some book or con- 
nected passage from the Old Testament or the 
New for several successive weeks each year. 

His most successful ministry has been with 
the young people. He takes charge of the 
Junior Endeavor Society and the training 
classes, and preaches a short sermon to chil- 
dren every Sunday morning. During the 
decade the church membership has increased 
from 355 to 510. 

The beautiful structure now completed is 
the result of five years of earnest effort, and, 
although one plan which was adopted after 
long delay was abandoned and the building 
committee changed in consequence, the church 
has come to the end of its great task harmo- 
nious and united, never more devoted to the 
pastor than now. His marriage to a member 
of his parish last July was made the occasion 
of an expression of the affection of his people 
by a gift of $1,100 for a wedding journey to 
Europe, the gift being intended also to mark 
the tenth anniversary of his installation. The 
dedication of the new building is accompanied 
by suxe tokens of the beginning of a new era 
of influence and usefulness even surpassing 
any period of its noble history. 





Temperance 


The London Daily News finds as.a result of 
its investigations that 1,226,783 persons are em- 
ployed in one way or another in the drink 
traffic of Great Britain. It takes great skill 
and vast resources to wage war successfully 
against an army so large as that, whose mem- 
bers all gain their living by what they 
unitedly defend. 


Three months ago the Glasgow Corporation 
(Scotland) decided to close all public drinking 
places in the city at ten o’clock in the evening. 
One result thus far has been a decrease of 
thirty-two in the average number of cases of 
drunkenness before the courts each week. It 
is to be noted that the population of Glasgow 
is considerably greater than that of Boston. 


A commission appointed by Kaiser Wil- 
helm to investigate drinking habits in Ger- 
many has reported that the increase in the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors in the em- 
pire has amounted to $125,000,000 a year. 
The kaiser is reported as saying, ‘‘ This tre- 
mendous guzzling must be stopped somehow.’’ 
If he can discover how, he will win a greater 
name than apy of his royal ancestors. 





D. W. Stevens, who is to be Korea’s diplo- 
matic adviser under Japanese protectorate, is 
an Oberlin ’71 graduate. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


When Beauty Dies 


Should change fall in its fated hour; 
Should music cease, should darkness be; 
Should star and sun and face and flower 
Turn dust of beauty endlessly, 
Beloved, what of you and me? 


I question how, by finer sense, 
The soul adventures ways unknown, 
Or what shall be its recompense 
For death? What loveliness atone 
For earth’s green glory sadly flown? 


Yet, since I need not touch, nor sight, 
Nor spoken word, however dear, 
To read your thought and will aright, 
To know your spirit, now and here, 

What has our fellowship to fear? 


Man’s age-long doubt assails in vain 
The truth that lightens in your eyes, 
Or your still courage, bred of pain— 
Beyond the wreck of worlds and skies, 
I shall seek these, when beauty dies. 
—Sophie Jewett, in Harper’s. 


HE conscientious mother will be 

scrupulously careful not to let other 
children run any risk of contagion through 
her own. In the severer 
forms of contagious disease, 
the doctor’s quarantine reg- 
ulations are too positive to admit of mis- 
understanding, though even then there is 
a difference in the fidelity with which they 
are followed. But in the care of the 
lighter ailments—measles, chicken pox 
and the rest—there is more chance for the 
exercise of independent judgment, and 
the temptation to strain a point in favor 
of the restless little convalescent, impa- 
tient of his solitary confinement, is some- 
times pretty strong. But until it is abso- 
lutely certain that all danger of contagion 
is past, no neighbor child ought to be al- 
lowed to come inside the house, much less 
up to the sickroom, without its mother’s 
express permission. Johnny may think 
he has ‘‘had measles,’”’ but his mother 
knows better. Or perhaps she is fearful 
that his first ex perience has not made him 
immune. In any case, it is for her to 
judge. Car-rides, too, by steam or trol- 
ley, are not among the legitimate privi- 
leges of the convalescent, much as he 
may long for them, till the doctor gives 
assurance that they can be taken without 
risk to others. 


Convalescents 
and Contagion 


CERTAIN curious sort of self-will 

is responsible for many personal mis- 
understandings. We refuse to see people 
as they are because we are de- 

poset essay termined to see them as we 
wish to have them. Now no 

one can manage a carving knife if he treats 
it as if it were a grindstone, and if the carv- 
ing knife has feelings this mistreatment, 
however affectionate and well wishing, 
will result in discouragement and dislike. 
There is Mrs. A., for example, whose 
husband is a good man of business with 
very little sentiment except a genuine 
but undemonstrative love for his wife and 
no pleasure in society. But Mrs. A.’s 
ideal husband is as fond of sentiment and 
of social gatherings as herself and shines 
in talk about art.. She makes Mr. A. 
very uncomfortable because she tries to 
have him live up to a standard which is 
as impossible to him as his own level- 


headed business wisdom is incomprehen- 
sible to her, and forces him into situa- 
tions where he feels himself a misfit and 
a failure. He admires her for what she 
is and never bothers her with business; 
but she admires a set of qualities which 
are not himself and wholly fails to under- 


.stand him. So their married life is like a 


door that swings on a single hinge. If 
he understood her as little as she under- 
stands him the door would fall off alto- 
gether. It is no compliment to a friend to 
love him for the wrong qualities and it 
usually results in embarrassing situations. 
But when we take our friends exactly as 
they are we usually find much that is per- 
manently lovable. 


FRIEND who had borrowed a post- 

age stamp in a moment of need apol- 
ogized for replacing it with two cents, 
saying that she always 
meant to return a loan of 
that sort in kind, not with its money 
equivalent. It was only a little thing 
and at first it seemed almost over.scrupu- 
lous. Buton second thoughts we remem- 
bered that we had both erred and suffered 
in this respect. Why is not the money 
just as acceptable as the postal card, or 
the spool of thread, or the cupful of rai- 
sins which a neighbor has run in to bor- 
row? asks some one. Because it does not 
replace the useful article. It only fur- 
nishes the means to replace it when time 
and opportunity offer. And very often 
the want of a thing is more than the 
worth of it as the old phrase has it. 
Fully to appreciate that saying one must 
live ‘“‘twelve miles from a lemon,” or one 
or two from the country store. But even 
in the city it adds a little to the burdens 
of life to take thought of and replace 
supplies. Both justice and neighborly 
thoughtfulness should remind us to re- 
turn our loans in kind. 


Replacing Loans 


The Art of Suggesting 
BY ELEANOR DAVIDS 


Tact, diplomacy and management are 
terms for various phases of the same 
quality, the quality of accomplishing 
peacefully and pleasantly what might 
cause rebellion and friction. As a lubri- 
cant of the domestic machinery it should 
be ranked with politeness, and necessary 
to all home diplomacy is the art of sug- 
gesting. It is especially to be cultivated 
by mothers, and is quite likely to prove 
useful to husbands and wives. It is in- 
valuable in social matters, and even finds 
a place in church and Sunday school man- 
agement. Advertisers understand the 
value of suggestion when they print, 
‘*Have you any of the following symp- 
toms? etc., etc., etc. If so, you should 
lose no time in trying etc., ete., etc.” 
Thousands who are perfectly well, but not 
busy enough to be sure of it, read these 
advertisements, ponder and purchase. 
Politicians have a hundred little ways of 
using the power of suggestion in accom- 
plishing their ends, and it is in constant 
use by lawyers and all who make it their 
business to influence the opinions and 
acts of others. 


There seems no reason why what is 
often used for unlawful, selfish, or com- 
mercial purposes should not be studied 
for the good of the home. 

The child who is shut in by illness or 
inclement weather does not need to be 
told what to do at every step—that would 
make him too dependent; but when his 
interest flags, and before he passes into 
restlessness and irritability, it is a good 
time to say, ‘“‘ You have not played dom- 
inoes iately, have you?” or, “If you 
wish, you may play with the dominoes.”’ 
When the mother says, ‘‘Get the domi- 
noes and play with them,” or, “Why 
don’t you play dominoes?’ there are 
about nine chances out of ten that the re- 
ply will be—“*O, I don’t want to! They 
are not any fun.” 

It is queer, too, how a pleasant little 
implication, or a mild taunt, will arouse 
the latent energy of a growing boy. ‘‘ With 
all that muscle [ believe you could fill my 
wood box in five minutes,” is likely to be 
matched with, ‘‘Do it in four! See if I 
don’t!” And when a father says, ‘I 
would send you after the cows if you were 
old enough,”’ it is a very queer boy who 
thinks himself too young to be trusted. 
Not that children should grow up without 
knowing what it is to fill the wood box or 
fetch the cows when told to do so, but 
there are many days when for special rea- 
sons it seems a burden, or before the work 
habit has become fixed, when the art of 
suggesting is indispensable. 

A boy whose worst fault was lying, and 
who also was excessively proud of the 
style in which his people lived, got his 
first real determination to stop lying from 
hearing his mother say, ‘‘ It makes no dif- 
ference how rich or handsome or clever a 
man is, if people cannot believe him they 
say: ‘O, that’s only young Jones. You 
can’t believe a word he says.’’’ For two 
days he gave no sign of having taken it in, 
and then he began a series of artful ques- 
tions which showed the drift of his 
thought. He never forgot what he gained 
from the suggestion, and although his 
first struggles to be truthful were inspired 
by a poor motive, they were far better 
than indifference, and higher motives 
came later. 

Of all the many ways in which sugges- 
tion may be made to influence the life of 
a child, none is more potent than the fre- 
quent expression of belief in his upright- 
ness. The honor system in college exami- 
nations should teach us much in regard to 
our treatment of children, and the expres- 
sion of faith in them should begin early. 
The faith should be of a bracing kind, 
however. It does not brace a boy to have 
his mother remark that ‘‘Johnny would 
never want to do such horrid things,” 
when Johnny may even then be longing 
with all his mighttodothem. Whatdoes 
arouse him to manly struggles is to have 
his mother put her hands on his shoulders 
and say: 

‘*Why, how tall you are! You will bea 
man before we know it, and a good man, 
too, I expect. Every day helps decide 
what sort of a man you will be, so every 
day must be as good as you can make it. 
Some boys forget that, and think they 
can be lazy and mean and really bad, and 
then grow into the sort of men whom 
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people love and respect. That is where 
they make a mistake, isn’t it? For you 
and I know that a fellow has to begin 
fighting temptation long before he is 
grown-up, if he means to amount to 
anything.”’ 

Husbands need to study this art. Too 
many pride themselves upon ‘always 
being perfectly frank.’’ If Mrs. A. does 
not like Mrs. B. and has not her taste in 
dress, it seldom improves matters to have 
Mr. A. say, ‘‘Why don’t you comb your 
hair as Mrs. B. combs hers?’’ Whereas, 
if he says, “I think it would be much 
more becoming to you than to Mrs. B. if 
you were to arrange your hair in that 
fashion,”’ the result is quite different. 

The art of suggestion would seem to lie 
in not saying point-blank what one has 
in mind, but in saying something which 
shall induce the listener to think it for 
himself, so gaining the right ideas and 
also the happy sense of having originated 
them. Then they are his indeed, and not 
easily forgotten. The truth is, however, 
that a certain amount of unselfishness 
and modesty is required of the competent 
suggester. He receives no credit as the 
originator of plans, and he must never 
claim it afterward. It is usually said of 
him, ‘‘Things always come his way with- 
out any effort on his part. It is queer 
what luck some people have in that way.”’ 

The best school teachers are those who 
induce thought in their pupils; the best 
Sunday school workers are those who, 
with a wide margin of knowledge, are yet 
willing to be merely suggesters when pos- 
sible, leading their pupils to do their own 
thinking; the best story-tellers are those 
who do not find it necessary to mention 
the moral at the end of the tale; and the 
best and most lovable members of soci- 
ety are those whose suggestions are all of 
good, never of evil, who scatter light and 
sweetness wherever they go, by imputing 
high motives rather than low, and being 
willing to sacrifice their own reputation 
for brilliant conversation by stimulating 
others with their questions. 


Rules for:the One Hundred 
Year-Club 


Sir James Sawyer, an English pbysician, 
has formulated the following nineteen rules 
for prolonging life to one hundred years: 


1. Eight hours’ sleep. 

2. Sleep on your right side. 

3. Keep your bedroom window open all 
night. 

4. Have a mat to your bedroom door. 

5. Do not have your bedstead against the 
wall. 

6. No cold tub in the morning, but a bath at 
the temperature of the body. 

7. Exercise before breakfast. 

3. Eat little meat and see that it is well 
cooked. 

9. (For adults.) Drink no milk. 

10. Eat plenty of fat, to feed the cells, which 
destroy disease germs. 

11. Avoid intoxicants, which destroy those 
cells. 

12. Daily exercise in the open air. 

13. Allow no pet animals in your living 
room. They are apt to carry about disease 
germs. 

14. Live in country if you ean. 

15. Watch the three D’s—drinking water, 
damp and drains. 

16. Have a change of occupation. 

17. Take frequent and short holidays. 

18. Limit your ambitions: and 

19. Keep your temper. 
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Tangles 


{ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 


the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


56. NUMERICAL 


Grand-1-2 has her wedding bonnet, 
With such a lovely feather on it; 

She keeps it laid away, just so, 

-As it was worn, long time ago. 

And will not often let me see it, 

For fear that I should 1-2 3 it. 

We once, alas, that I should state it! 
Disputed 4-5-6-7-8 it. 

I asked to borrow it a minute, 

To have my picture taken in it; 

She answered me with knitted brows: 
“Tt shan’t go 6-7-8 this house.” 

With that a thought appeared to strike her ; 
Her friends declare I look just like her, 
And in that bonnet all might see 
Exactly what she used to be. 

I got it then; but you would laugh 

To see the funny photograph. 

The p'ume is what they designate 

1-2 3-4-5-6-7-8. 





M. C. 8. 


57. A GEOGRAPHICAL HOUSE PARTY 


The capital of the United States was at 
home on his estate, a city in Ohio, and re- 
ceived the following invited guests. There 
was the Virgin Queen, a city of New Jersey, 
and in attendance on her, as usual, the capital 
of North Carolina. It will be seen that it was 
a rather motley group, for there were present 
acity of Prince Edward Island, and his great 
antagonist, a town in Henry County, Ohio, 
and also that old-time writer of hymns, a 
county in West Virginia, and the Iron Chan- 
cellor, the capital of North Dakota. Thearmy 
was represented by the Old African general, 
a city in Missouri, by that dashing cavalry 
officer, a county in Nebraska, and that Indian 
fighter, a county in Indiana. Asif to soften 
the asperities of war by the comforts of reli- 
gion, there were also present the capital of 
Minnesota and the two Apostles, a city in 
New Brunswick and a city in Canada. The 
host had several guests who had held the same 
exalted post as himself, two of whom, acounty 
in Washington and the capital of Nebraska, 
had suffered a martyr’s death, another was a 
city of Ohio. Of explorers there were that 
African traveler, a county in Louisiana, the 
French Jesuit, a city in Michigan, and the 
old frontiersman from Kentucky, a river in 
Iowa. As if to settle all verbal disputes 
which might arise, there were present the two 
lexicographers, a county in Mississippi and a 
city in Massachusetts. DOROTHEA. 





58. CHARADE 


Just on the verge of winter storms and cold, 
Throwing warm brightness round the autumn day 
Which touches tenderly each graceful spray ; 
FIRST beauties marvelous and manifold— 
ENTIRE by flames like martyr saints of old, 
When other trees are quite bereft and gray— 
Here all erect and fearless of decay 
These mighty oaks reign, monarchs of the wold! 
They had their flowering May; their polished leaves 
In summer time gave back with brightness new 
The sunbeam’s glance. For them the autumn 
weaves 

A robe of scarlet flecked with crimson hue; 
Beauty and strength, LAST with an airy grace, 
Most highly favored of their favored race! 

ran eae 








ANSWERS 
3. Greater, reate, eat, a. 
4. Nine o’clock ninety days later. 
5. 1. Ashoe. 2. V. 
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Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Mrs. A. M. D., Mattapoisett, Mass., to 50, 
51,52; Oscar, Wakefield, Mass., 61; Mrs. C. H. C., 
Mankato, Minn., 51; C. L. King, North Easton, 
Mass., 50, 51, 52; A. R., Bethel, Ct., 51; Mrs. 
P. H. D., springfield, Mass., 51; D. F. J., Newton 


Mass , 51; Fanny W. Russell, Chelsea, Mass., 61; 


Mrs. Gail H. Carter, Grand Rapids, Mich., 51, 
8S. W. K , Portsmouth, N. H.,51; Mrs. C. H. Allen, 
South Berlin, Mass., 51; Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, 
Mass., 50, 51, 52. 
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Closet and Altar 


DELIGHTING IN GOD 


Delight thyself also in the Lord; and 
He shall give thee the desires of thy heart. 





In order that the desires of a man’s 
heart should be gratified, it is needful 
that they should be rectified. He must 
let himself be led into the path that leads 
to felicity. He must delight himself in 
the Lord.—George Bowen. 





It is an immense joy to belong to God. 
—Fenelon. 


The stoics say: Enter into yourselves; 
there you will find your repose; and this 
is not true. Others say: Go out of your- 
selves; seek happiness in diverting your- 
selves; and this is not true. Diseases 
come; happiness is neither out of us nor 
in us; it is in God, both out of and in us. 
—Pascal. 





I have loved the doctrines of the gos- 
pel; they have been to my soul like green 
pastures. The gospel has seemed to me 
the richest treasure; the treasure that I 
have most desired and longed that it 
might dwell richly in me.—Jonathan Ea- 
wards. 





Religion should make us happy, but 
only as it makes us holy.—T7. Calvin Me- 
Clelland. 





True servant’s title he may wear, 
He only, who has not 

For his Lord’s gifts, how rich soe’er, 
His Lord himself forgot. 


So thou alone dost walk before 
Thy God with perfect aim, 

From Him desiring nothing more 
Beside himself tv claim. 


For if thou not to Him aspire 
But to His gifts alone, 
Not love but covetous desire 
Has brought thee to His throne. 
—Richard C. Trench. 





A good conscience keeps always good 
cheer; he cannot choose but fare well 
that hath it, unless he lose his appetite 
with neglect, and slothfulness. It is a 
shame for us Christians not to find as 
much joy in God as worldlings do in their 
forced merriments and lewd wretches in 
the practice of their sins.—Joseph. Hall. 





The sweetness of the hidden God is the 
delight of life.—Frederick W. Faber. 





O God, our true Life, in whom and 
by whom all ery live, Thou com- 
mandest us toseck Thee, and art ready 
to be found; Thou biddest us knock, 
and openest when we doso. To know 
Thee is life, to serve Thee is freedom, 
to enjoy Thee is a kingdom, to praise 
Thee is the joy and happiness of the 
soul. praise, and bless, and adore 
Thee, I worship Thee, I glorify Thee, 
I give thanks to Thee for Thy great 
glory. I humbly beseech Thee to 
abide with me, to reign in me, to make 
this heart of mine a holy temple, a fit 
habitation for Thy divine majesty. 
O Thou Maker and Preserver of all 
things, visible and invisible! keep, I be- 
seech Thee, the work of Thine own 
hands, who trusts in Thy mercy alone 
for safety and protection. Guard me 
with the power of Thy grace, here 
and in all places, now and at all times, 
forevermore. Amen. 
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The Helping Club 


BY LILY MANKER ALLEN 


CHAPTER III. THE CLUB PUBLISHES A 


NEWSPAPER 


Stub had agreed to edit the first number, 
and when it appeared on the supper table 
one evening, it created quite a sensation. 
It had a decorated heading of fern leaves 
and fancy lettering, drawn in pencil. 
Mother read it through aloud. 

The first column was headed ‘ Busi- 
ness,” the opening paragraph being an 
editorial which read as follows: 

‘*We are much indebted to Madam La 
Madre for the eloquent lecture on Table 
Manners last week. We hope soon to an- 
nounce a course of home lectures by this 
celebrated lady.”’ 

Below was the simple announcement, 

‘Our last week’s motto was ‘Immedi- 
ately.’”’ 

This nearly filled the tiny column, leav- 
ing room only for a two-line advertise- 
ment: 

THE HELPER. 
1c. A MONTH. 

The next column contained a notice 
of the club meeting and an invitation to 
a “game social to be held on Tuesday 
evening after supper.’? On the second 
page the editor had dropped into rhyme: 


The girl who washes dishes 
Won’t grumble nor make wishes; 
For if she does the news will buzz 
In the ears of all our readers. 

Below this was a statement of the club’s 
purpose, as follows: 

“The object of this club is to help 
everybody, especially Mamma. We must 
not only mind our present week’s motto, 
but all the others as well.’’ 

There were several illustrations in the 
paper, a number of the stores Stub best 
liked to patronize, a prize contest for the 
best pencil portrait of Ladybug, and a 
closing jingle: 

It’s most time for me to go now, 
So say goodnight to all now, 
And make them all a bow now, 
For we must go to bed. 

The reading of the paper was followed 
by applause hearty enough to send Stub 
off outdoors grumbling at ‘‘the fuss they 
all made.”’ 

Pollymater’s paper the next week was 
a highly decorated one in colored crayons. 
It contained an original story called 
Ellen’s Secret—quite appropriate for a 
paper issued with such an object—about 
the mysterious way in which dishes were 
found to be already washed and beds 
made, in Ellen’s home. 

There was also an announcement of a 
prize for the person making the largest 
number of words from the letters in the 
name Helping Club, and the following 
important notice: ‘‘The members of the 
club are invited to paste pictures in their 
scrap-books. Friday at 3 Pp. mM. Bring 
your scrap-books and stories. On the 
kitchen table.’’ 

There were a few gay advertisements, 
and Pollymater had brought her journal- 
istic efforts to a close with a row of sun- 
bonnet babies along the bottom of the 
last page, the babies wearing blue dresses 
and yellow sunbonnets. 4 

Pollymater’s fingers took more kindly 
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to the pencil than tothe pen. Sometimes 
Mother suggested that perhaps some day 
Pollymater might illustrate the books 
that Stub should write—and then Polly- 
mater and Stub laughed and said it was far 
enough away to be a fairy dream, whfle 
Mother sighed as she realized how short 
the happy present was. 

Ted hadn’t quite gained confidence 
enough yet to assume the editorship, so 
the next week it fell into Stub’s willing 
hands again. 

It was beginning to be evident from 
items gleaned from The Helper that the 
club was accumulating money, though for 
what purpose no one could guess; eleven 
cents were reported in this particular num- 
ber. Another important item was to the 
effect that Ladybug was not to be left out 
of the club meetings, and that she was to 
be provided with the weekly badge and 
told the weekly motto. 

There was the usual notice of the club 
meeting, a general invitation to a wheel- 
ride for Thursday afternoon, a list of 
‘‘wants,” including ‘‘a girl to help,” 
‘children to be good,” ‘‘girl to shut up 
ducks ’’ and ‘“‘ boy to feed poultry.” 

There was also a poem entitled, Help 
All You Can, which ran as follows: 

Help Mamma and Papa, 
Help dear Baby Bess, 

Help Grandpa and Grandma, 
And help all the rest. 

Stub had followed Pollymater’s plan of 
having an original story with a moral of 
helpfulness about it. Not to be outdone, 
she had written hers in two chapters, 
Chapter 1 being about a boy who had 
sighed for a vacation that, when it came, 
hung all too heavily on his hands, so that 
he was glad when it was over. Chapter 2 
was about a small girl who washed dishes, 
swept, dusted, baked, and was a paragon 
of industrious activity. She was sorry 
when vacation was over, and her mother 
rewarded her diligence with a whole, 
bright, shining silver dollar! 

By the next number, the editors were 
evidently meeting a difficulty common to 
editors, for a paragraph at the bottom of 
the first page read, ‘‘ The Helper is 1 ¢. 
a month, and if you don’t pay your penny 
you won’t see the next number.”’ 

This brought everybody to terms ex- 
cept Pollymater herself, and in Stub’s 
next paper she publicly announced that 
Pollymater owed one month’s subscrip- 
tion, ‘‘and would she please pay up at 
once.”’ 

Stub was sick that week and had to do 
her editorial work propped up in bed. 
Mother delighted her soul by sending in 
a little rhyme entitled, My Little Helper, 
Three Years Old, with the following 
note: 

Editor The Helper; Dear Madam; I en- 
close a poem which I hope will prove avail- 
able for your paper at your usual rates, send- 
iog a stamp for its return in case you do not 
consider it adapted to your columns. 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. N. O. N. 


Stub accepted the contribution far 
more graciously than any grown-up edi- 
tor would have done, even adding among 
her miscellaneous items this one: ‘It 
was very nice of ‘A. N. O. N.’ to let the 
public see her beautiful poem on My 
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Helper. I guess everybody can guess 
who ‘My Helper’ is.’’ 

By way of remuneration, Stub remitted 
her contributor’s subscription for the fol- 
lowing month. 

This number also contained an apology 
for the appearance of the paper: 

You must excuse this poor, poor writing, 
For [I’m in bed, a celd am fighting; 
I have no pen nor secretary, 
And [ must write this thing with nary 
a desk! 

By this time Ted was ready for an edi- 
torial venture, and after much labor in 
his attic perch, produced a two-page 
paper, made up mostly of editorials writ- 
ten large. They were as follows: 

“The Helping Club is a nice thing to 
have because it gives the won that you 
are having the club for so much help. 
The editer of the helper is Mr. Ted, 79 
Palm Road.”’ 

‘** Also the club is a good thing because 
you earn muny. I would like articals 
from eny won that will do so. I will be 
so glad if you will give a paper about eny- 
thing.”’ 

One paragraph made Mother, when she 
read it, lean over and kiss him as he sat 
next to her at the table. It read, “A 
week from friday is mamma’s birthday, 
if you can’t think of enything to give her, 
give her your help.”’ 

**That dear little paper!” said Mother, 
laying it down. 

School beginning about this time in- 
terest in The Helper waned for some 
weeks, and then Ted’s ambition flamed 
forth anew. He tried in vain to persuade 
the family to contribute something. 

Finally he begged permission to use 
his mother’s typewriter, and after much 
labor produced the following plea: 

‘*Dear mamma—The Helper will have 
a box in behind the kitchen door to put 
clippings in. We nead them very bad. 
WE NEAD THEM, WE NEAD THEM.” 

This was too much for Mother, and 
after Ted had gone to bed she went be- 
hind the kitchen door and, taking up the 
box, wrote upon it: 

Come along, folks, bring on your jokes, 
And help the little chap out; 

Send sometbing, do, for The Helper true, 
And help the little chap out. 

For some time after, Ted had all the 
contributions he cared to copy. 

(To be concluded.) 


BY IL. O. R. 


If the duck could say, “ cluck,”’ 

And the hen learned to swim, 

And the water were full of the cup to the brim; 

If the bullfrog could crow 

And we baked in the snow; 

If above were below; 

If the sunfish could crawl 

Like the flies on the wall; 

If the pond and the stream 

Were full of sweet cream, 

And the farmers were planting their corn in 
the sea, 

What a very confusing, sad world it would be! 

And what would we have for our breakfast 
and tea? 


Sleep is privilege, duty and blessing. Take 
all of it that you want.—Z. EF. Hale. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Morning Star, Ahoy! 


UR correspondents, whose “ vaca- 
O tion in foreign lands ’’ you read in 

last week’s Corner, had only holi- 
day excursions compared with the travel- 
ers on the American children’s mission- 
ary ship, from whom we hear this week. 
You remember that the Corner for 
July 16 had pictures of the ship and a no- 
tice of the farewell service on her deck, 
June 4. She sailed from Boston, June 11, 
and her voyage, before it is finished, will 
take in all the great divisions of the world 
—America, Europe, Africa, Asia and Oce- 
anica. That is a journey worth taking, 
and worth hearing about, especially when 
the reporter is one of our own Cornerers, 
the oldest of Captain Garland’s three 
daughters, whose pictures you saw in the 
July Corner. 

Our ship did not go around Cape Horn, 
as ships used to do, but across the At- 
lantic, through the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Suez Canal into the seas and 
oceans of the far East. Be sure and look 
it all up on your maps; if the atlas is your 
own, you might mark the route with a 
blue pencil or red ink; the former is bet- 
ter, because the other would not leave 
any mark in the Red Sea! [But how 
about a mark with the pencil on the 
‘“‘dark blue Ocean,’’? Mr. Martin?—D. F.| 
Here is Dorothy’s first letter, dated July 4, 
‘“‘On board the Morning Star, Valetta, 
Malta’’—that represents Europe. 


Dear Mr. Martin: About four o’clock yes- 
terday morning I was awake and wondered 
why the ship was going so slowly. Mamma 
came into our room and told me that » ¢ were 
close to the island of Malta, and that I might 
get up. When I went out on deck, there sat 
Papa with his spyglass. He had been on deck 
nearly all night. He gave me a hard-bread, 
it was so long before breakfast. Afterward 
Ruth came out on deck, too. 

Soon we were close to the harbor of Valetta, 
and Mr. Knight, the second mate, put up a flag 
to ask for a pilot. [I suppose the Cornerers 
know that when a captain wishes a pilot for 
a harbor, with which he is not acquainted, he 
runs up a special signal—do any of them know 
what it is? By the way, does Mr. Knight be- 
long to the *‘ Knights of Malta”?—Mr. M.} 
Soon we saw a funny little boat, green and 
red, with blue oars, coming out of the harbor. 
The pilot came on board, and before seven 
o’clock we were anchored in between two 
steamers which had also come for coal. 

Thereare a great many English men-of-war, 
torpedo boats and destroyers here, and they 
all have on their war paint. It is the ‘* Med- 
iterranean fleet.’’ Some of the sailors look as 
if they were not over thirteen yearsold. They 
all wear white sailor suits in the morning, 
but at four o’clock they are supposed to put 
on blue suits if they are on board the ships. 
There are, besides, a great many big ocean 
steamers and little schooners. The American 
consul came aboard and stayed to breakfast. 
A great many little boats came around the 
ship with all sorts of birds and things to sell. 
One man was an Indian, and had his hair done 
up in a pug on the back of his head and a tiny 
cap on the top. 

We got a fine view of the city as we came 
around the island, with its high walls and 
fortifications made uf yellow- white sandstone. 
The houses are all built of the same. This 
morning weall went ashorein a boat—Mamma, 
Ruth, Elizabeth, Miss Wilson, Miss Glieve 
andI. We hada guide, Mr. Caruana, and he 
got us two cabs, with horses instead of mules, 
which we had at Fayal. {Then they must have 
stopped somewhere before reaching Malta— 
where is Fayal, Cornerers?—Mr. M.] First 
of all, we went to the barber’s, where we chil- 


dren had our hair cut, so as to be cool as pos- 
sible going through the Red Sea. We had a 
ride through the city. We saw the governor’s 
palace, many churches with towers and domes, 
also the ‘“‘ Bibliotheca” or Public Library, 
with ‘a statue of Queen Victoria in front of 
it, and the barracks where the English sol- 
diers live. I am ending my letter in Aden in 
Arabia. With lots of love to you and to all 
the Cornerers. Your loving friend, 
Dorotuy GARLAND. 


Thanks to Dorothy for her nice de- 
scription of Malta. She does not say 
whether she saw any Maltese cats—did 
they originate there? Do the Cornerers 
remember that the first Christian mis- 
sionary, in going from Asia to Europe, 
landed on that same island of Melita? 
His captain put up no signal and had no 
pilot, but they all got ashore in a very 
strange way. I believe the place where 
they landed is still called St. Paul’s Bay. 
Our missionaries’ difficulties came later 
in their voyage. To these Mrs. Garland 
refers in a letter from Aden, dated Aug. 11: 





ree 





... AS we were sitting in an open-air café 
at Port Said, sipping the most atrvcious lemon- 
ade ever tasted, after a long, hot ride through 
the town, the captain handed out your letter 
[containing the snapshots of the Morning Star 
and the children taken in Boston, and. the 
Corner of July 16} to the children. They re- 
ceived it with exclamations of surprise and 
delight, and the little photographs were al- 
most devoured in their eagerness over them. 
The incident was a most welcome diversion. 

You doubtless know of our tempestuous 
experience in starting on our way to Colombo 
and struggling back to this place of safety out 
of the monsoon sea, and of our continued 
delay at this port. Itis not just the place we 
should have chosen for a summer vacation, 
with the mercury most of the time at or over 
90°. But it is a remarkably dry heat—dear 
me, how could it be anything else but a dry 
heat, with nothing about us but precipitous 
masses of bare, dreary, brown rocks, without 
even a vestige of green from base to summit? 
I did not know there was such a place the 
world over! The camels, which we can see 
moving along the shore, often in long cara- 
vans, are the same color as the mountains. 
We never tire of watching these great crea- 
tures as they stride slowly down the shore 
road, looking, as seen from our anchorage, 
like moving haymows or black beehives, but 
showing through the glass enormous loads of 
firewood (or brush), so huge as almost to con- 
ceal the beast himself, yet so nicely poised as 
to balance perfectly under his swinging stride. 
Beside each camel walks his driver, sometimes 
holding his beast’s tail as hemoves along. ... 


A report (“‘wireless’’) has come to me, 
which will interest the children. It is 
the answer of Baby Garland when asked 


what she thought of a bigsea that washed 
over her bunk: ‘‘I fink it’s ravver wet and 
tippety!”’ 

But what is that kittygraph all alone 
in the middle of the page? The Star 
children will wonder, when they see it, 
how I got it! It has just come to me 
from a little Lynn girl up in the White 
Hills: 

Dear Mr. Martin: The last time I wrote to 
you it was about Midget, the cat who talked 
through thetelephone. [ Yes, I rememberit; I 
heard her meow twenty miles away.—Mnr. M.] 
This time it is about Midget’s daughter Yan- 
kee. There were two other kitties beside Yan- 
kee, named Doodle and Dixie, who livein Lynn. 
So I took Yankee to the Morning Star, for I 
thought the children might want her. And 
Captain Garland said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ She wears a 
bell on a red collar. The collar is marked; 
Yankee. S. 8. Morning Star. We haven’t 
heard from her since she left. I guess she 
will bea missionary to the rats and mice—at 
least her mother is. Yankee is not the only 


kitten on beard. There is another kittie, and’ 


also a dog and a calf. MARTHA W. 


I hear, also by ‘“‘wireless,’’ that the 
other kittie is named Bobbie, and that 
Martha took aboard a box of catnip for 
Yankee. If Doodle had accompanied 
Yankee, wouldn’t they have furnished 
appropriate music for the Fourth of July 
at Malta! Do you suppose the Micro- 
nesian children ever saw any kitties? 

One thing more: in answer to the Cor- 
ner hint that we ought to be part owners 
in the ship, I have received applications 
for stock from North Edgecomb, Me., 
Florence, New Bedford and Worcester, 
Mass., Bridgeport, Colchester, Melrose 
and Woodstock, Ct., Montclair, N. J., 
Adams, Neb., and—largest subscription of 
all—fifty shares from the Sunday school 
in Bernardston, Mass. There are doubt- 
less other Cornerers (like the Berkshire 
anonymous writer—whose initials I recog- 
nized!) who have sent their orders direct 
to the Board. If any other Cornerers 
wish stock, I can get it for them at par 
value (ten cents a share), on receipt of 
names and cash—and a stamp! I haveso 
much confidence in the stock that I am 
willing—if desired—to countersign the 
certificates in guarantee of regular inter- 
est; in fact, I think the interest will 
increase with Dorothy’s future letters! 

O! I forgot another ? asked of the 
Old Folks as to the tune to which ‘‘ Wake, 
Isles of the South” was sung in 1819 and 
1856—you remember it could not be sung 
this time because no one knew the tune. 
But an aged lady in Waterloo, Io., knows: 

It may be found in The Boston Academy, 
with music by Lowell Mason, a book I learned 
to sing from nearly seventy years ago, and 
which I still prize. Mrs. A. 

There I found it (page 285), and this is 
the last stanza: 


On the regions that sit in the darkness of night, 
The land of despair, to oblivion a prey; 

The morning will open with healing and light; 
The glad Star of Bethlehem will brighten today, 
The glad Star of Bethlehem will brighten today, 
The glad Star of Bethlehem will brighten today, 
The glad Star of Bethlehem will brighten today, 
The glaai Star of Bethlehem will brighten today, 
Will brighten today—will brighten today. 


I should like to hear a choir of real Old 
Folks sing that, with all the refrains, 
and as marked in the book— Adagio and 


Allegro! Mw. Mates) 
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The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 


St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things, by 
Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy. pp. 371. A. U. Arm- 
strong & Son. $2.25. 


The Cunningham lectures for 1904 in the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh. The author be- 
lieves that the ‘‘ eschatological outlook” of 
the apostle Paul conditioned all his teaching. 
He therefore makes a careful study of the 
apostle’s conception of ‘‘ the last things,’’ the 
Parousia, the Judgment, the Resurrection and 
the Consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
Especially important is his presentation of 
Old Testament and Judaic conceptions and 
the teaching of Jesus on the themes, and their 
intiuence on Paul. Fundamental alsois Paul’s 
understanding of life and death. The ground 
is covered in a masterly way, with a profu- 
sion. of references to original sources and 
consideration of the opinions of the best re- 
cent scholarship. 

Foe damental Principles, by ‘Willan fide 


D. D., edited by William Fulton. pp. 283. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $2.00 net. 


Doctrinal discussion does not occupy all the 
pages. Much space is given to interesting 
historical review, keen critictam of the unten- 
able claims of the Church of England, sum- 
mary of the movement in the Reformed 
churches of Scotland, discussion of the rela- 
tion of Church and State and the relation of 
“the Protestant principle’”’ to the liturgical 
movement. The doctrinal part of the work 
is, however, preponderant. There is a sharp 
critique of Ritsechlianism, an analysis of the 
federal theology and an effort to harmonize 
the doctrines of the Reformed Church with 
what is best in contemporary science and 
philosophy. The last chapter on “‘ predesti- 
nation” significantly confesses dissent from 
the traditional dualism with its eternal hell 
and declares that ‘‘ eternal hope is the latest 
message of the Reformed theology.” 


Faith and Knowledge, by W. R. Inge, M. A. 
pp. 292. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. Imported. $1.50 
net. 


These sermons were delivered within the past 
ten years at Oxford, Cambridge, Westminster 
Abbey and elsewhere. They show a marked 
and interesting development in strength and 
ability. Closely in touch with life, aided by a 
wide range of reading, including recent Amer- 
ican studies of adolescence, ricn in suggestive 
quotation, they are helpful and_ inspiring. 
The writer believes that ‘‘the normal course 
of spiritual progress is from faith to knowl- 
edge or through discipline to enlightenment.”’ 
This thought underlies many of the sermons 
and explains the title. 

After the Primary, What? by A. H. McKin- 

ney. pp. 146. Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents 

net. 
An enthusiastic introduction to this book by 
Rev. John Balecom Shaw closes with these 
words: ‘“‘If every pastor, church officer, 
teacher and parent could read this book, in- 
calculable benefit would ensue everywhere.” 
This opinion we heartily indorse. It deals 
with the treatment of children in the Junior 
grade of .the Sunday school, from nine to 
twelve years of age. It is practical, recom- 
mending principles and methods in detail. 


BIOGRAPHY 
iti ¥ TO) ‘ . 822. has. 
Page ace Tego 3200 net, oF 

The translation of Dr. Gronau’s biography is 
by Miss Alice M. Todd, and leaves little to be 
desired in the way of accuracy and ease in 
rendering from the German. The long life of 
the greatest of Venetian painters is told first 
in comprehensive studies of his art, as the 
pupil and companion of other painters; and 
then upon lines of his changes of method, 
patrons or ideals; followed by a chapter sum- 
ming up what is known of his personal history. 
Dr. Gronau has examined all the sources and 
nearly all the extant pictures, and has given 
a well-rounded, interesting and original study 
in art-critical biography, intended, however, 
for the general reader rather than the technical 
student. The finely reproduced illustrations 
are chosen from the less familiar examples 
of Titian’s work. 


Imperator et Rex (William II. of Germany), 
by the author of The Marty: dom of an Empress. 
pp. 282 Harper & Bros. $2.25 net. 


This is ante-mortem gossip of a kind that 
usually is post-mortem. It is so yeracious in 
some particulars in describing the personality 
of the emperor of Germany and the inner life 
of the royal courts of Europe that it compels 


attention. But it bears earmarks that make. 


one question not a few of its choicest morsels 
of alleged fact. The same author has previ- 
ously depicted life at the Austrian court ina 
way to excite curiosity as to who, so high 
placed, can be so prematurely garrulous. 
Eleanor Ormerod, LL. D., Autobiograph 
and Co: dence, edited by Robert Wal- 
lace. pp. 388. E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00 net. 
Miss Ormerod was a fine example of the devo- 


tion of life to the service of mankind in the . 


pursuit of a special form of knowledge. Her 
contributions to the science of economical en- 
tomology were of the highest interest and im- 
portance and she was one of the few women 
who have been honored with the title of 
LL. D., given by Edinburgh University in 
recognition of her services. Miss Ormerod 
gives a good picture of English country life in 
her youth. Full recognition, with many illus- 
trations, is given to her scientific researches 


“and their influence upon the agricultural pros- 


perity of the world. 

A Medisval Princess, by Ruth Putnam. pp. 

337. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25 net. 
The heroine of this study lived in the age of 
English overlordship of France, and of Jeanne 
D’Are. Heiress of wide Flemish lands, her 
hand was sought by many suitors, and her 
prominence as a piece upon the political chess- 
board brought her many adventures and much 
unhappiness. Her marriage was annulled by 
the pope, who afterwards annulled his own 
annulment. She came into conflict with 
Philip, founder of the great house of Bur- 
gundy. Her spirited character, personal cour- 
age and warm heart only served to complicate 
her distresses. The author has followed her 
progress through the maze of medieval poli- 
tics, and has enriched her narrative with a 
number of well-selected illustrations. 

Memories of Jane Cunningham Croly. “ Jen- 


— pp. 233. G. P. Putnam’s sons. $1.50 
net. 


This account of the founder of women’s clubs, 
known also as a popular journalist and for her 
wide personal influence, is a memorial volume 
rather than an ordered and rounded biography. 
It gives a good impression of the esteem in 
which she was held, and of the expression of 
that esteem in resolutions and letters. It also 
contains some specimens of her writings and 
several good portraits. 


FICTION 

The Green Diamond, by Arthur Morrison. 

pp. 304. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Those who love the unraveling of a tangle in 
a clever detective story will be pleased with 
Mr. Morrison and his cleverly-hidden green 
diamond. Stolen from an Indian rajah and 
concealed in one of a dozen bottles of old 
Tokay wine, the hunt for the scattered bot- 
tles and the experiences and characters of the 
hunters make an entertaining story. 

The Challoners, by E. F. Benson. pp. 345. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
Given a morbidly conscientious clergyman of 
the ascetic type, with children, twins, utterly 
unlike him in temperament, one beautiful as 
Diana, the other gifted as Apollo. The daugh- 
ter falls in love with an atheist; the son be- 
comes a musician and joins the Roman Church. 
Should they live their own lives or conform 
to their father’s ideals? It is a sad story 
of conflicting temperaments, perhaps exagger- 
ated, but well told and relieved by the wit in 
which Mr. Benson surpasses. 

The Affair at the Inn, by Kate Douglas Wig- 


gin, Mary Findlater, Jaue Findlater and Allan 
sioguilay- pp. 220. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Collaboration is usually a dubious literary ex- 
periment. In the present case, however, the 
effort has been unusually successful. Each 
author assumes the réle of one of the four 
characters in the story and narrates events 
and experiences from his or her point of view. 
Mrs. Wiggin’s sparkling share is admirably 


supported, and indeed there is not a dull page 
in the book. 

jm tege “a Ng J.J. Bell. pp. 297. Harper & ; 
This is Mr. Bell’s first deliberately planned 
story, his fame as a humorist having been 
made with newspaper sketches of child life 
in Glasgow, on which we have commented as 
they were collected. The soft-hearted man 
and canny women are still the heroes of his 
tale, but in a carefully studied order of dra- 
matic events. Thereis humor of a more genial 
sort than in the doings of Wee Macgreegor and 
singularly clear character sketching. The 
wife, who uses her own business training to 
restore and build up her husband’s financial 
credit, is a vital and interesting figure. It is 
an odd blunder which on the publisher’s cover 
notice makes this very Scotch pair Irish. 


The White Shield, by Caroline Atwater Mason. 
pp.160. Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 


Thekla, the heroine, is a historic character 
of the first century about whom a mass of 
tradition has gathered. The present narra- 
tive conforms closely to the earliest and most 
authentic account, and tells of the conversion 
of this maiden of noble family under the in- 
fluence of the apostle Paul, of her persecu- 
tions, how she was given to the lions in the 
arena and her wonderful escape. It should 
serve to arouse interest in early church his- 
tory and impress anew the lesson of the price 
that has been paid for our faith. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Story of London, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
pp. 410. Imported by Macmillan Co, $1.75. 
In the Medieval Town series. The subject is 
too big to admit of much picturesque writing 
within the limits of this volume, but the 
author has written concisely, and on the 
whole pleasantly, of London before the Nor- 
mans, of Chaucer’s London, of the manners, 
health and education of the citizens and of the 
government of the old city. His pages sug- 
gest the-wealth of documentary material 
which the student may find in London. 
Avril, by H. Belloc. pp. 238. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.00 net. 
Mr. Belloe’s brief essays introduce selections 
of French lyric poetry of the renaissance, 
from Charles of Orleans to Malherbe. No 
translations are given, and the archaic lan- 
guage of the poems takes for granted some 
familiarity with the older French. The es- 
sayist’s enthusiasm and knowledge make his 
sketches pleasant reading, except for that 
curious atrophy of the sympathetic imagina- 
tion resulting in an inability to understand 
any other religious thought than their own, 
which afflicts so many Roman Catholic writ- 
ers. Clement Marot was no Huguenot and 
no saint, to take an example, but why should 
the fact that the Huguenots sang the psalms 
in his metrical version with enthusiasm and 
enjoyment lead Mr. Belloc to assert that the 
Genevans chanted them ‘‘through the nose ’’? 
But Mr. Belloc’s Roman Catholicism is ex- 
ceedingly classical, which of course means 
pagan. 
Macaulay’s Poems, edited by Franklin T. 
Baker. pp. 223. Macmillan Co. 25 cents net. 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, edited by 
—— aes Bowles. pp. 158. Macmillan Co. 
5 cents. 


The Heroes, by Charles Kingsley, edited by 
+ pe A. MeMurry. pp 252. Macmillan Co. 
5 cents. 


The three latest in the series of Macmillan’s 
Pocket Classics, edited by experts. Although 
intended for use in secondary schools, these 
cheap and handy little reprints, with their ad- 
mirable introductory matter and notes, appeal 
to a much wider audience. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Richard the 


Third, «dited with notes by William J. Kolfe, 
Litt. D. pp. 329. Am. Book C 


0. 
Shakespeare’s History of He the 
Fifth, Paited with notes by iter J. Roite, 
Litt. D. pp. 260. Am. Book Co. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet,. 
edited with notes by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D 
pp. 297. Am. Book Co. 


We welcome three more in this neatly-bound 
and convenient new edition of Rolfe’s Shakes- 
peare. 
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The Prophet of Mercy and Peace’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Elijah was the Hebrew ideal of zeal for Jehovah and of dauntless courage in serving 
him against his enemies. Even down to the time of Jesus Christ, Elijah represented the 
Messiah whom the Jews expected. Many of them thought he had come again in the per- 
son of John the Baptist [John 1: 21). Some thought that Jesus was Elijah [ Matt. 16: 4). 
Jesus himself said that John represented Elijah {Matt. 17: 10-13]. But Elijah was also 
the prophet of cruelty and vengeance. He put to death not only enemies of Jehovah but 
their instruments [2 Kings 1: 8-10]. Jesus declared that he was not of that spirit {Luke 
9: 54,55]. Jesus was rather like Elisha. Yet it is remarkable that Elisha is not mentioned 
in the New Testament. It is true that he hated the house of Ahab [2 Kings 3: 13, 14], 
and that he commanded and is said to have caused its complete annihilation [2 Kings 
9: 1-10]. 

But Elisha lived during a period when the people of Israel suffered under great mis- 
fortunes. They were oppressed by the Syrians, who overran and devastated their land 
and repeatedly besieged their capital. They passed through years of famine. The great 
prophet was the counselor of their kings, the comforter and deliveret of the people. 

The stories that have come down to us picture his ministry in miraculous deeds which 
would not surprise those of that time, who believed that men in favor with Jehovah had 
spiritual power over nature and men. Their meaning for us lies in the conception they 
give of men whose moral power is greater than that of armies, whose faith in the God of 
righteousness and truth is the foundation on which the strength and prosperity of a nation 
rests. This, perhaps, is all the explanation needed for us to find inspiration and guidance 
in these five studies of Elisha to which we are directed in the selections for the Interna- 
tional lessons of the coming quarter. The first of these is: 
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I, THE PROPHET INAUGURATED 


It was when Elijah was most discour- 
aged after his great victory over the 
prophets of Baal that he had a comfort- 
ing revelation of the final complete de- 
struction of the idolaters of Israel. He 
was to anoint a king over Syria, a king 
over Israel and a prophet of Israel, all of 
whom would wield the sword of ven- 
geance. But the aftermath of the slaugh- 
ter was to be the work of the prophet 
who should succeed him [1 Kings 19: 
15-18]. The record does not tell us that 
Elijah anointed either a king of Syria or 
of Israel. It seems to have been done by 
Elisha [2 Kings 8: 7-15], and by his mes- 
senger [9: 1-10], a good while afterwards. 
But Elijah found the young man plowing 
with other farmers, and threw his mantle 
on him. Elisha accepted the appoint- 
ment, made a sacrifice and a feast of the 
oxen he was driving, and became a serv- 
ant of the great prophet {1 Kings 19: 
19-21]. In this service he continued till 
his master left him. His coming into the 
place thus vacated reveals these charac- 
teristics of every genuine leader of men: 

1. His loyalty to his teacher [v. 12]. As 
Elijah passed away, his successor ex- 
pressed his own great grief at his loss 
according to the custom of thetime. He 
rent his clothes in pieces. He testified 
to his sense of obligation to his master as 
the author of his knowledge and power 
as a prophet by calling him, ‘‘ My father.”’ 
He declared Elijah’s great service to the 
nation as its chariot and horsemen—the 
army for its defense. 

Elisha’s service as a prophet was very 
different from what Elijah had expected 
of him. He did not slay those who had 
escaped from the sword of Jehu, as his 
master had thought he would [1 Kings 
19: 17]. His spirit was a contrast to that 
of Elijah. Yet the loyalty of the younger 
to the older prophet was perfect. He 
clung to him with reverence to the last. 

Here is a noble example of especial sig- 
nificance in ourtime. Important changes 
are going on in the beliefs of Christians, 
in their habits, customs, methods of church 
administration. The Elijahs of today are 
tempted to look with distrust on those 
called to take their places; and the 
Elishas are sometimes inclined to be im- 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 2. 
Elisha Succeeds Elijah. Text, 2 Kings 2: 12-22. 


patient with their elders. Both may be 
led by the Spirit of God if they will, 
though they may not agree in belief or 
ways of working. When an old prophet 
berates his successors because they do 
not use his language he is furnishing evi- 
dence that he has outlived his usefulness. 
When a young prophet glories in having 
broken loose from his teachers he shows 
that he has been ordained too soon. 

2. His chief ambition for his work [vs. 
13, 14]. Elisha’s greatest desire was that 
he might have for his inheritance from 
Elijah the place of the first-born son 
{v. 19]. It was a hard thing for the old 
prophet to grant the young man’s request 
{v. 10}. It was the giving up of great 
responsibilities by one who had borne 
them with great wisdom and success. 
The most devoted men are reluctant to 
surrender the affairs of the kingdom of 
God to other hands. But it is a gracious 
experience to learn how to welcome and 
train and trust new workers. And young 
men who care most to know the wisdom 
of their elders will have rich possessions. 
When Elisha caught up Elijah’s mantle 
and appealed to Elijah’s God he found 
that he could open for himself the path 
that his master had trod. 

3. His independent assumption of his 
mission [vs. 15-18]. Elisha found his own 
work to do and it was mostly in contrast 
with that of his predecessor. If Elijah 
prefigured the stern reformer, John the 
Baptist, Elisha prefigured the Christ in 
his deeds of mercy and his ministry of 
bounty to those in need. But he gave 
time for prophets and people to adjust 
themselves to his leadership. When the 
young men insisted on hunting for Elijah 
in the mountains and valleys he allowed 
them to do so and discover for themselves 
that the change had come. 

The new pastor, teacher, church oflicer, 
if he is wise, will not hasten to divert 
those in his care from following the ways 
of leaders they have long followed. Last- 
ing leadership is best secured by allowing 
men to realize their need of it, and to ac- 
cept it willingly. 

4, His assertion of office and authority 
[vs. 19-25]. When the time came for 
Elisha to act he did his work cour- 
ageously. The appeal of the people of 
Jericho was promptly answered by the 
healing of the waters that blighted their 
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crops and brought them diseases. The 
youth who insulted him were speedily 
punished, since to permit their rebellion 
against his official authority would have 
been to surrender it altogether. 

The coming of Elisha into oftice is rich 
in suggestive lessons—that those to whom 
God has committed trusts must prepare 
others to take their places; that those 
who would worthily fill such places must 
accept their appointment with reverence 
for the work of those who were before 
them; that they must prove by patience 
as well as by exercise of their authority 
that they are entitled to leadership; and 
that their own ministry, adapted to new 
conditions, is guided by the Holy Spirit. 


The Strength of the Hills 


A little hilltop church in a New Hampshire eoun- 
try town, six miles from a railroad, with a popula- 
tion now of less than five hundred and never twice 
that number—what has been its value as a spiritual 
asset to the town and the world since its ‘‘ embodi- 
ment” (for the language of the organizing council 
is “‘ to embody a church ”’) a hundred years ago? 

On Sept. 13 more than two hundred people—many 
of them from out of town—assembled in the meet- 
ing house at Webster—formerly West Boscawen— 
to recall the past and attempt an estimate of the 
dynamic power of this ancient church. Rev. J. H. 
Bliss, the present pastor, presided. The historical 
address was by Rev. Arthur Little, a former mem- 
ber. The occasion was enriched by poems from 
two members and brief addresses by Rev. C. E. 
Gordon, a former pastor; Hon. J B. Walker, some 
of whose ancestors were members; and by Charles 
H. Ames, Esq., of Boston, whose parents belonged 
to this church. 

Duting seventy-eight years the church had only 
two pastors—Rev. Ebenezer Price, thirty-three 
years, and Rev. Edward Buxton, forty-five years 
a somewhat exceptional record. Its total member- 
ship during the century has been over five hun- 
dred. These and their direct descendants include 
more than forty college graduates. Seven or eight 
members of the church have entered the ministry. 
An equal number have married clergymen. In 
cluding members, their children and grandchildren, 
nearly twenty have entered the ministry, and not 
less than fourteen have become ministers’ wives. 
The larger part of this ministerial power has been 
of the pioneer quality and expended in the Middle 
West. 

In 1831, the chureh put a total abstinence clause 
into its covenant and made it a condition of mem- 
bership. As early as 1840-42 a vigorous anti-slay- 
ery campaign was begun. Thirty-six men, more 
than half of them church members, went from Web- 
ster into the war of 1861-65. 

This little church gave direction to the lives of 
Prof. M. G. Farmer of Boston, the distinguished 
electrician, and of Charles C. Coffin, the famous war 
correspondent and Christian patriot. An enter- 
taining letter was read from Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
who spent here the first four years of her life. Pos- 
sibly something of the power of Prof. E. H. Griggs, 
the brilliant lecturer, may be traceable to a grand- 
father who was converted and trained in this coun- 
try church. 

Just as the sun was setting behind Old Kearsarge, 
flinging its matchless splendor over valley, wood 
and field, we left the hilltop with a fresh sense of 
gratitude for the little country church and the con- 
viction that eternity alone can measure its value to 
the world. AL. 





Biographical 
+ REV. ALMON J. RACKLIFFE 


Rarely does a minister serve the people of one 
church in a town and win the unstinted love of the 
people of all its churches and the finest affection 
from those outside the churches as did Rev. Almon 
J. Rackliffe of Hudson, Mass., who “crossed the 
bar” Sept. 7. Born in Searsport, Me., in 1855, un- 
favorable health prevented a college course, but a 
rich seminary training was gained in Bangor and 
Andover. Then Island Avenue Church, Skowhe- 
gan, Me., cherished him as pastor for ten years. 
Coming to Hudson in 1894, for nine years he put 
his lifeblood into the upbuilding of this new work, 
until health failed, and he resigned in 1903, since 
residing in Hudson. A true man, a faithful minis- 
ter, he was one of Christ’s own gentlemen. 

c. EB Ww. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief 
voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 





A Moderator of Congregationalism 


It is no “‘bogey”’ at all, but a real and un- 
welcome intruder that is “roaming around.” 

[ heartily agree with our Nebraska brethren 
in the hope that the National Council will 
elect for its moderator ‘‘some one who would 
not know how to write an ‘encyclical,’ and 
would not know that he was moderator after 
the council adjourns.” It is not only “out 
West,’”’ where President Bradley is proposing 
“*a moderator who shall give his whole time 
to the denomination,” that many “‘ view with 
alarm ”’ this new idea, but also in the East, as 
I personally know. Naturally, however, such 
brethren are reluctant to voice their feelings, 
lest it seem personally ungracious towards the 
estimable brother, who has been the first to 
take the moderatorship so seriously. But as 
it happens that some time ago I had a frank 
talk with Rev. Dr. Bradford, and told him 
plainly why many of his best friends dissent 
entirely from his course in this matter, Iam 
constrained to say to the public what I said to 
him, because precisely in this assumption of 
an official right to lecture us lies the great 
heresy against our polity. 

All of us now have ample opportunity to ut- 
ter the words we deem important, and are do- 
ing it all the time, and our utterances are 
judged according to their merits. ‘* They have 
as much foree as there is force in the reason 
of them.”? And that is all they deserve. Those 
who agree with us can say so, and those who 
dissent can tell the people why, and so the 
battle goes bravely on, fur by free discussion 
the truth is more clearly seen, and enforced 
and applied. 

Dr. Bradford has written many wise and 
good things, and some not so wise, as some 
other men also have who are mentioned as his 
possible successors, and as indeed all of us 
have done. One of his little books I have for 
many years given to persons about to unite 
with the church, and have commended this us- 
age to other pastors. And whatever any of us 
publishes has its fair chance. Men can take it 
or let it alone, or refute it if they can. But it 
is a different matter when a man officially calls 
the denomination to listen while he sums up 
the situation. 

If the new idea prevails, what curiosities of 
religious literature shall we have in the forth- 
coming encyclicals! One man will steer clear 
of all exigent issues and give us a lot of pious 
twaddle, lulling us to sleep as if there were 
no perils confronting us. Indeed, some of the 
men who have done the most to unsettle the 
foundations of our faith, seemingly alarmed 
at the consequent decay of piety, are now pa- 
thetically exhorting us to be good. Another 
moderator will tell us our needs, but, as we 
know from his theological writings he must, 
will studiously ignore and carefully turn our 
thought away from that which is our only 
remedy for our ills. Still another will utterly 
misconceive the real needs of the hour, and 
plausibly tell us of the wonderful revolutions 
in modern thought about the Bible and the 
miraculous history of Christ. And sociology, 
what new light another will want to give us 
concerning the duty and the hope of the 
Church in that direction! 

And no gne will want toreply. For the in- 
quiry would arise: ‘‘ Who areyou? You were 
not elected ‘to give your whole time to the 
denomination.’’”’ No. Asin duty bound, we 
shall all be expected to sit down and fold our 
hands and twirl our thumbs and “receive 
with meekness the word which is inborn” in 
the one elected to watch over us, and charged 
with the duty of telling us from time to time, 





paternally, his idea of the true condition of 
things, that is, to act the Congregational papa. 

It should be remembered that the National 
Council is as yet on trial. Its real usefulness, 
some think, has yet to be demonstrated. And 
it will go far to prove its wisdom if at Des 
Moines it elects a man simply to preside at 
its meetings (and it will be hard to elect any 
one who can preside better than Dr. Bradford 
did at Portland) and who will not ‘* know that 
he is moderator after the council adjourns.”’ 

Other denominations have their high eccle- 
siastical functionaries. We never have had 
and for our own good want none. We want 
to continue happily free from the disgraceful 
wire-pulling and political chicanery unfortu- 
nately seen in other communions and some- 
times in ours across the water. 

One of ‘the ablest and saintliest men that 
ever adorned our denomination, the late Dr. 
Leonard Swain of Providence, used to say, 
‘* All personal ambition for place and power 
in our ecclesiastical management tends most 
disastrously to draw one away from the legiti- 
mate work of the true minister of Christ.” 

Boston, Sept. 13. ALBERT H. PLUMB. 


{In The Congregationalist for April 18, 1903, 
appeared a brief statement by Dr. Bradford 
giving his interpretation of his duties as mod- 
erator of the National Council. He quoted 
By-laws V. and XLV. of the council, the 
latter stating that ‘‘ the presiding officers shall 
retain their offices until their successors are 
chosen,’”’ and defining the functions of the 
moderator in opening the council succeeding 
the one which elected him. In justice to him 
the closing sentence of the statement above 
referred to should be repeated in connection 
with Dr. Plumb’s article. Dr. Bradford said: 
**Tn one respect there will be no difference of 
opinion; viz., neither the council nor its mod- 
erator has any authority, and their utterances 
will command attention only in so far as they 
are recognized by the churches to be true and 
wise.’’— EDITORS. | 


National Council Committees 


May I suggest in your columns that the 
National Council should appoint two standing 
committees onthe family. Oneof these should 
be charged with the work Dr. Jefferson and 
others are doing informally in co-operation 
with similar committees from other churches 
to secure uniform action in the marriage of 
divorced and other persons. The other should 
be a committee of the ablest available men 
for the purpose, which should make a thorough 
study of the place the home should have in 
the work of the Church, and especially in re- 
lation to the many societies and the like which 
are engaged in the religious training of the 
young, but at present with little intelligent di- 
vision of labor or co-operation. Fora hundred 
years our churches have been developing work 
in collections of individuals in societies and 
committees. A sound svuciological principle 
would seem to require that we now turn at- 
tention to the problem of bringing these into 
an economic system where each and the home 
should have its proper place. If one will 
compare the efficiency that has come to our 
educational and our industrial systems through 
better adjustments with the condition of many 
of our churches, he can hardly fail to be im- 
pressed with the importance of this sugges- 
tion. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


A Use for the Second Service 


It pleased me to read the Plea for the Second 
Servicein a recentissue. For several months, 


on account of illness in my family, I have been 
obliged to take my turn at church attendance, 
and I heartily appreciate a second serviee 
which made this possible every Sunday. 
READER. 


Theology in the Sunday School 
Class 


The virgin birth of Christ is under discus- 
sion and with it his sinless nature. 

Sometimes a story does as well as an argu-' 
ment. A few weeks ago, when the Sunday 
school lesson was on the Boyhood of Jesus, 
a teacher asked her class of girls in their 
early teens just in what way Jesus Christ 
as a boy was different from other boys. 

The general decision was that Jesus was a 
real boy, who ate and played and slept and 
grew, who had to learn lessons, to help about 
the house and to work in the carpenter’s shop; 
only he never, in the smallest particular, did 
or said or thought anything that was wrong. 

But one girl was not satisfied, and said, 
** Yes, I know Jesus Christ was awful good, 
but—well—I don’t see how, even if he tried 
awfully all the time, how he could help, some- 
times, not—well—if he was just a boy!”’ 

All through the class brows were drawn 
and lips pressed, as the various girls, nearly 
all from homes where brothers and sisters 
were trying to lead Christian lives, recalled 
how impossible just boys and girls were find- 
ing it, always to be right in the sight of God, 
never to do wrong, even when they were “ try- 
ing awfully.” 

I once asked why a certain lady had left 
her brother’s home to board under decided 
limitations with a stranger. The answer was, 
‘** She and her brother have both attained per- 
fection—but they can’t get along together! ”’ 

Weare glad that Christ shared our human 
nature—that he knows our frame, and remem- 
bers that we are dust. But weall know that 
even if we “‘try awfully all the time,” we 
have not and cannot obtain that divine nature 
which placed Jesus Christ on a different plane 
from ourselves. 

And where did he get it unless he was born, 
not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God? 

ELIZABETH McL. ROWLAND. 


Installation and Rededication in 
New Haven 


The week beginning Sept. 11 was a happy one for 
Grand Avenue Church, New Haven. The house 
of worship has been renovated and some parts re- 
bu It, at a cost of $14,000. Among improvements 
may be mentioned the strengthening of roof trusses 
and tower, ten buttresses built, chimneys and walls 
over arches rebuilt, new ceiling, walls frescoed, fire- 
escape doors, all woodwork repainted, basement 
windows, new carpets, cushions, pulpit furniture, 
lecturn and tables. The house has stood over fifty 
years, and the audience-room is now one of the 
prettiest and perhaps the largest of our order in the 
state. Yet the old form of New England meting 
house has not been changed; the organ remains in 
the rear gallery, and throughout has been preserved 
an air of conservative respect for the old Congrega- 
tional way. 

But no doubt the happiest feature of the week 
was the installation of the new pastor, Rev. Isaiah 
W. Sneath, Ph. D., who recently came from Frank- 
lin, Mass. His record there and in Cambridge, to- 
gether with the work he has already done in New 
Haven, have inspired the membership, numbering 
over 900, with highest hopes for a prosperous 
future. w. J. M. 
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In and Around Boston 


Departing Missionaries 


Pilgrim Hall held a joyful company on 
Tuesday of last week, prior to the departure 
next day of a number of missionaries of the 
American Board by the steamer Devonian 
from Boston. Among those present were 
Miss Agnes M. Lord, Miss Ellen M. Blakely 
and Miss Caroline F. Hamilton, M. D., re- 
turning to Turkey. Of new recruits there were 
Miss Olive M. Vaughan, a graduate of Carle- 
ton College, and Miss Virginia A. Billings, a 
graduate of Oberlin, both of them having 
taught in Tillotson Seminary, Texas, now go- 
ing to Hadjin, Central Turkey, and Miss Helen 
Winger, a graduate of Wellesley, going to 
Spain. There were also three young ladies, 
Miss Elizabeth Hawley, M. D., Miss Elsie 
Auchinvole and Miss E. V. Currier, who go 
for temporary service in different parts of 
Turkey, and all practically at their own 
charges. Other missionaries present who are 
soon to depart, and who spoke briefly, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock of Jaffna College in 
Ceylon, Mrs. L, B. Bridgman and Mr. and 
Mrs. George B. Cowles, who are about to re- 
turn to the Zulu Mission, Rev. C. S. Storrs, 
late pastor at Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., soon 
to go to China, and Rev. Warren B. Sea- 
bury, who has now left to join the Yale Mis- 
sion at Chang-sha, China. With the com- 
pany that sailed on the Devonian was Mrs. 
Langdon S. Ward, widow of the late treasurer 
of the Board, who goes for a visit to Marsovan, 
her native city, where her daughter is a mis- 
sionary. Any persons who imagine that a 
farewell service is a place of sadness and 
tears should have been present at this meet- 
ing. Not a sad note was heard. The utter- 
ances from the sixteen persons about to sail 
were not merely cheerful but jubilant. It was 
an hour of cheer and uplift. 


Boston Pulpits 

Sunday found most of the Congregational 
clergy of Greater Boston back from their va- 
cations and in the harness again. Immanuel 
Church of Roxbury began with its new pastor. 
The Mt. Vernon Church had Rev. Dr. F. A. 
Noble, while Dr. Herrick was preaching at 
the First Church in Newton. At Central, Rev. 
Mr. Denison is taking up the work with the 
vim of restored health and the zest born of 
grappling with a problem. The Old South is 
being ministered unto by Rev. Allen E. Cross, 
whose sermonic output is excellent. Dr. Gor- 
don returns the first Sunday in November for 
two months, and then returos to Europe. The 
Central Church, Jamaica Plain, had for sup- 
ply Prof. L. T. f'ownsend, formerly of Boston 
University. At the Eliot Church, Newton, 
Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard preached. 


Let Us Have Peace 

The Boston ministers reassembled at Pilgrim 
Hall last Monday for their first meeting of the 
season. It was in the interests of the Inter- 
national Peace Congress, to convene in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 3-7. Rev. C. F. Carter introduced 
the subject in a temperate but effective speech, 
emphasizing the fact that the same ethical 
laws apply to nations as to individuals, hence 
the peaceable adjustment of differences which 
is commonly secured in personal relations 
must be practicable for nations; and that, 
while the process must be evolutionary, the 
time is ripe to crystallize what has long been 
the Christian sentiment into practical reali- 
zation. The venerable Dr. Hale, who was 
greeted with enthusiasm, traced the good 
already accomplished by The Hague tribunal 
through the peaceful settling of 150 cases of 
national disagreement. He called upon the 
churehes to make it a religious duty to see 
that the congress succeeds. Hon.S. B. Capen 
followed with a telling presentation of the sub- 
ject from a_business man’s point of view, giv- 
ing as reasons for the movement the rapid 
shrinkage of the world, making each nation 
the neighbor of every other; the wastefulness 


of war and its interference with trade; and 
showing how its abolishment would enable the 
nations to advance rapidly in philanthropy, 
religion and commerce. Mr. Bushnell pre- 
sented resolutions of sympathy with the con- 
gress, recommending that on Oct. 2 the cause 
of peace be presented in Congregational pul- 
pits. These were adopted. 
In Memory of Dr. Lorimer 

Dr. P. S. Henson in Tremont Temple, Dr. 
Reuen Thomas in the Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, and Rev. H. S. Johnson of the Warren 
Avenue Baptist Church preached sermons in 
memory of Dr. Lorimer on Sunday, the serv- 
ice in Tremont Temple, where Dr. Lorimer 
formerly was pastor and to the present 
strength of which he contributed so much, 
being peculiarly impressive. There was gen- 
eral agreement among the eulogists that the 
dead minister had been singularly successful 
in preaching to the masses; that his histrionic 
talent, kept well in check by his will and 
taste, had contributed not a little to this suc- 
cess; and that he must be ranked well up 
among latter-day American preachers of the 
gospel. 
Immanuel’s New Pastor 

Rev. E. P. Drew, recently of Keene, N. H., 
began his ministry with Immanuel Church, 
Roxbury, last Sunday, large congregations 
being in attendance. He has a winsome, vir- 
ile personality, a rich, full, varied voice, a 
commanding presence, clean-cut and tena- 
ciously held convictions, and a direct, manu- 
scriptless method of preaching. His first ser- 
mon was based on Jesus’ promise to Peter 
that his Church should be founded.on the 
conviction of Peter that Jesus*was the Son of 
God, and the thought was worked out in a 
practical, non-metaphysical way, along the 
lines of religidn rather than theology. In- 
deed, Mr. Drew particularly emphasized the 
thought that what the Church needed today 
was not so much old or new theologies, or 
more organizations or machinery, as the per- 
sonal relationship of Master and disciple, .or 
Teacher and pupil, which was revealed in the 
experience of Peter and the other immediate 
followers of Jesus. 
A Fitting Memorial 

Last week Wednesday a large and happy 
company of young children assembled to begin 
the work of the school year in the new building 
opened last spring near the Boylston Church, 
Jamaica Plain, called the Ellis Mendell School. 
It was named “for Ellis Mendell, pastor, 
friend of all mankind,” and is a fitting me- 
morial of one who, for nearly fifteen years, as 
pastor of Boylston Church, served the whole 
community as a minister of Christ in love and 
faith. He died May 20, 1903, when the foun- 
dations of the building were being laid. He 
gave the best part of his life to the people of 
that district, and was beloved by all without 
distinction of race or sect. The building will 
long stand as a testimony that such a life of 
service is spent wisely and that those who are 
blessed by it are not ungrateful. 
The Union Conference 

The second meeting of the Union Confer- 
ence of churches of Greater Boston -will be 
held Nov. 9. There will be general and 
marked interest in the scope and purport of 
the first report of the commission of super- 
vision, elected at the first meeting last fall. 
For the evening ‘session, speakers of more 
than local fame will be secured to discuss 
problems of our polity in their larger and 


more general aspects. All churches and con-’ 


ferences which are members of this Union 
Conference will do well to plan to secure a 
large attendance at this meeting, and to ar- 
range for intelligent action on such issues as 
may arise. The day should be reserved thus 
early in the fall for careful consideration of 
problems of fellowship and Congregational 
development. 
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The Daily Portion 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 25, Sunday. The Luzury of Samaria.— 
Amos 3: 1-15. : 
They thought themselves possessors of gold 

and precious things. God sees them storing 

violence and robbery. We need to test our 
treasures. It is in the so-called non-religious 
sphere that the power of a man’s religion is 
known: our ownings are our tests. Grant, 

O Lord, that my possessions may be gathered 

in Thy fear and held without idolatry. And 

may I use them as Thy child in heartfelt 
love of Thee and of my brother men. 


Sept. 26. Persistent Sin.—Amos 4: 1-13. 

Calamities are warnings; they are not al- 
ways judgments upon character. Good men 
in Samaria suffered with the rest, and wicked 
men were prosperous. The problems of evil 
are not solved so simply as the Jews imagined 
[John 9: 1-3; Luke 13: 1-5; Job 4: 7]. The 
harvest does not always follow the plow. We 
all suffer from the sins of others. 


Sept. 27. Oppressing the Poor.—Amos 5: 1-13. 

The prophet’s deepest indignation is for 
social wrongs. In this he is the true mouth- 
piece of Jehovah. God is against the op- 
pressor, and, sooner or later, God has his 
way. He who loves sin hates reproof. That 
is a test of character which few are able to 
meet. To find fault—how easy! To be found 
fault with—even justly—how it stirs every 
angry passion of our souls! Yet facing the 
facts of one’s own evil ways is the first step 
toward repentance. 


Sept 28. God’s Grace to the Repentant.— 

Amos 5: 14-27. 

Justice and righteousness are the offerings 
in which God delights. Seeking good is the 
way of life. When the will makes a begin- 
ning, God provides the energy and the end. 
To make that beginning of self-committal is 
Christian trust, which we continually renew 
along life’s way. Note the professional la- 
menters; we have too many accomplished 
amateurs today. 


Sept. 29. The Woes of Selfish Ease.—Amos 

6: 1-14. 

This refining of pleasure is one of the char- 
acteristics of our own age. When it makes: 
the heart callous to the sufferings of others it 
is a sign of moral decadence far advanced. 
It is hard to think with respect of a man who 
puts his whole heart into delicacies of savor- 
ing in meat and drink and the petty luxuries 
of life. Paul’s “‘ suffer hardness with meas a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ” has a much 
more manly ring. ‘“ Rejoicing in a thing of 
naught ’’—how many of us try to float our 
hearts on emptiness. 


Sept. 30. Pleading with Jehovah—Amos 7: 

1-9, 

Vivid pictures of intercessory prayer. Re- 
member Abraham’s prayer for Sodom [Gen. 
18: 22-33]. It is better to think of God in this. 
vivid, human, Old Testament fashion than to 
dissolve him into a nebula of impersonal and 
unrelated qualities. When God is only a 
formula, righteousness loses its best incentive- 
and reward. All the great prophets have be- 
lieved and do believe in intercession. Note 
the rare use of Isaac’s name as a national 
symbol here. 


Oct. 1. Denouncing the Bethel Priest.— 

Amos 7: 10-17. 

Amos meets the chief priest’s pride by a 
proud humility. Remember him who said, 
** The teaching is not mine, but his that sent 
me.” This awful denouncement upon Ama- 
ziah is but his part of the impending national 
overthrow. Why God permits horrors of bat- 
tle and of siege we do not know. We are not 
to ignore these things, but our faith is not 
staggered by them any more than by the earth- 
quake, cyclone, serpent’s fang or tiger’s claw,,. 
because we read God’s character in Christ. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may bé obtained in New 
York at the bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The Pall Outlook 

Greater New York’s ministerial atmosphere 
is unusually invigorating. With so much en- 
thusiasm have our clerical Jeaders returned to 
their fields that the pew seems to have caught 
the spirit of the pulpit, and ‘pastors and pa- 
rishioners speak encouragingly about pros- 
pects for the winter. A new hopefulness has 
taken hold of Plymouth. With the return of 
Dr. Hillis, and a renovated church and organ, 
members are reminded of the days when 
Plymouth was within walking distance of a 
large number of residents. The renovation 
will be sufficiently advanced for the church to 
open its doors Sept. 25. 

Tompkins Avenue also is rejoicing in the 
renovation of its parish house, on which about 
$7,000 have been spent. For years the Bible 
school rooms have been famous in the Sunday 
school world, and with new electric lights and 
other improvements the parish house will be 
an object of admiration. Dr. Waters has re- 
turned in good health from his summer in 
Franklin, N. Y., and preached to a large au- 
dience Sept. 11. I believe that this church has 
now passed the 2,500 membership mark. 

Dr. Cadman comes home full of magnetic 
zeal, determined that Central shall not rest 
upon its oars after its splendid jubilee achieve- 
ment. He believes that the church has simply 
proved its strength, and is capable of greater 
things. 

Work at the new Park Church is progress- 
ing rapidly. The foundation walls are laid, 
and Dr. Taylor hopes that another year will 
see a strong Congregational church on Brook- 
lyn’s Park Slope. Flatbush, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Chase, and her daughter Manhat- 
tan Terrace, under Mr. Johnston’s guidance, 
speak well for Brooklyn’s Congregational 
extension. 

On Manhattan Island, Broadway of course 
enters hopefully upon the fall campaign, be- 
cause it signals the approach of its opening. 
Manhattan, under Dr. Stimson’s able leader- 
ship, plans to extend the good work begun. 
This church is doing more for the community 
than is known. At Pilgrim Mr. Lynch will 
have the pleasure of seeing his own course of 
lessons adopted in parts of the Sunday school, 
with other graded work elsewhere in the 
school. North has issued invitations for its 
celebration Oct. 2-9. Mr. Kephart has good 
reason for congratulation in bringing his long- 
cherished plan to completion. It will bea 
fitting celebration of his eighth anniversary as 
pastor. Bedford Park has postponed its 
fifteenth anniversary for a little time. Clare- 
mont Park has made rapid progress in raising 
money to pay for the present building, and 
hopes to complete the payment in the near 
future. 

Mr. Makepeace is back at Trinity, filled 
with Berkshire’s bracing air. Bethany, un- 
der Mr. Cox, will further perfect its institu- 
tional work. Dixon. 


In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
A Great Mission 

Unique among the efforts in, Chicago to con- 
vert men is the Pacific Garden Mission, which 
Sept. 15 celebrated its twenty-seventh anni- 
versary. Fully 800 persons, nearly all men, 
were present. The meeting was in charge of 
Harry Monroe, Colonel Clarke’s successor 
and for several years his most efficient co- 
laborer. Mrs. Clarke, since her husband’s 
death, has directed the mission, rarely miss- 
ing &@ meeting, though they are held every 
evening. The features of the anniversary 
were an address by Mrs. Clarke expressive of 
her thanks for the work of the mission, re- 
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marks by Mr. Monroe interspersed between 
the marvelous testimonies given by men who 
had entered upon a new life as the result of 
what they had heard here. More than ten 
years ago Colonel Clarke had the names of 
over 8,000 men who had professed conversion 
in these meetings. Certainly the number in 
the decade since cannot be less. 


Methods of Evangelism 

Monday morning the ministers discussed 
and reviewed some of the methods employed 
during the summer to give the gospel to the 
people of the city. Prominent among these 
was tent work, which upon the whole did 
not meet with approval. Its expense and the 
character of the preaching usually heard in 
tents stand in the way of great success. The 
cost of such campaigns is for most sections of 
the city almost prohibitive. The testimony 
seemed to be that while evangelistic services 
should be made prominent in the summer, 
even then the church itself is not a bad place 
in which to hold them. Outdoor meetings 
were approved where pastors are able to con- 
duct them, and in these services the union of 
all the churches in the neighborhood is desira- 
ble. In several instances the past summer 
this was accomplished. 


Monument to Kosciusko 

The first monument in this country erected 
by Poles alone in memory of one of their 
heroes was dedicated Sunday, Sept. 11, in 
Humbolt Park, Chicago. Several addresses 
were made and much enthusiasm shown. 
Senator Hopkins was one of the speakers. 
The others were Poles, or of Polish descent. 
An immense crowd, reports say at least 50,- 
000, were present. There was a banquet in 
the evening, at which Archbishop Quigley 
presided. 


Crusade against Vice and Crime 


The managers of the Law and Order League 
feel that the time has come to organize the 
moral forces of the city against the vice and 
crime which have fearfully increased the last 
few months. This increase may be in part 
because so many policemen were taken from 
their regular beats and sent to the stock yards 
during the strike, and also because idle men 
exposed to the temptations of the saloons are 
more likely to break the law than when at 
work. Ata meeting held in the Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Sept. 16, such an 
organization was effected. Addresses were 
made by Bishop Hartzell, Arthur B. Farwell, 
who has done so much to keep saloons out 
of Hyde Park, Dr. W. A. Bartlett of the First 
Church and Dr. Landrith, secretary of the 
Religious Education Association. Chief of 
Police O’Neil is in hearty sympathy with the 
effort to lessen crime, and while he does not 
believe in reforms based on mere generalities 
with no definite charges, he is ready to co- 
operate in punishing criminals wherever found 
when the charges against them are clear and 
certain. In view of the frequent hold-ups on 
the streets, and of robberies in the open day, 
it would seem as if it would not be difficult 
to furnish him and his men all that they are 
able or willing to do, 


Men Out of Work 

The closing of the shops at Pullman on ac- 
count of a lack of orders has thrown at least 
5,000 men out of work. There is no prospect 
of work before December. There seems to be 
less desire to strike than was manifest a few 
weeks ago. After five months of idleness the 
printers and bookbinders have gone back to 
work, having gained nothing by their idle- 
ness. The: experienees: im Chicago the -last 
few months have demonstrated the value of 
arbitration when both parties are willing to 
abide by its results. 


Chicago, Sept. 17. FRANKLIN. 





God gives nothing better than the power to 
serve those whom we love; the bitterest pain 
is to be useless, to know that we fail to carry 
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to their lives what their dear presence brings 
to our own.—Sarah Orne Jewett. 


“Poor Old Kansas” 


BY REV. GEORGE 8. RICKER, WICHITA 





It is surely time to use some more appro- 
priate phrase than this caption, or the more 
striking one, ‘‘ Bleeding Kansas,”’ to desig- 
nate this great and prosperous state. Whileitis 
true that Kansas suffers at times from drought 
and flood, it is not alone in that respect, and 
it is now in a condition to endure with equa- 
nimity either drought or flood. Kansas has 
been growing rich rapidly for many years, and 
is no longer heavily mortgaged to Eastern loan- 
ers of money. The deposits in its banks haye 
passed the hundred million mark, and there is 
still money left. in old stocking legs and other 
hiding places! If the corn fails in one section 
of the state there is sure to be a “bumper” 
wheat yield elsewhere. Some farmers raised 
wheat last year suffictent to pay for their 
farms! I saw a man receive a check the 
other day for nearly $700 for only a portion 
of his wheat. A gentleman told me a year 
ago that he had a hundred acres of wheat that 
averaged thirty-nine bushels to the acre. 
Prices were not so good then as they are now, 
but 3,900 bushels at only fifty cents a bushel 
would yield a good sum. With cattle, hogs, 
horses, sheep, alfalfa, corn and wheat, the 
farmers are getting rich, and when the farm- 
ers are rich the whole state prospers. ‘‘ What 
is the matter with Kansas?” Surely it is not 
suffering. 

So much for material conditions, though 
much more of similar import might be said. 
Another view of the wealth of Kansas may be 
worthy of consideration. It has no licensed 
liquor saloons and the prohibitory law is 
fairly well enforced, especially in the rural 
sections and smaller towns. Large areas of 
the great state are virtually free from the 
drinking curse, and many a boy is growing 
to manhood ignorant, as to personal experi- 
ence, of the blighting effects of drinking and 
drunkenness. A few facts may be suggestive. 

“Tn 1880, under license, the tax rate in 
Kansas for state purposes was .55; in Ne- 
braska it was but .39. In 1885, under prohibi- 
tion, the rate in Kansas had dropped to .39, 
while Nebraska’s rate had reached .77.””. An 
internal revenue official said recently, “I have 
lived in the state (Kansas) for a quarter of a 
century and know there is not one-quarter of 
the drunkenness that there was under license,” 
Such testimony can be multiplied. 

Compare high-license Lincoln, Neb., with 
prohibitory Topeka, Kan. Lincoln is a little 
larger town. Here is the “‘ deadly parallel’”’: 
Lincoln has 40 saloons, Topeka has had no saloons 

yielding an annual rev- for twenty years and no 

enue of $40,000. saloon revenue. 
Lincoln has many joints Topeka has very few, and 
and dives. is repressing these. 
Lincoln’s tax levy for city Topeka’s tax levy for city 
purposes is 3744 mills. purposes is just 30 mills. 
Average monthly wagesfor Average monthly wages for 
school teachers in Lin- school teachers in To- 
BAN ccackeceer 76.58. 

Contrast two cities in Kansas. In one pro- 
hibition is fairly well enforced; in the other 
there is no attempt to enforce the law: 

Topeka Leavenworth 





Population... ....csecccccescccevesseees 30.208 
Yearly fines from liquor traffic #36 
Paid for public improvements. . $30.57 378 
eal of aeeate  Rnganqnedte cagatesss 2, 4 
Church membership...........--+-++- 
Current expenditure soe a ‘#0 ett $13,352 
yg churches for benevolep 

uk we a eiecenedtaverieadedachactades 13,062 $2,607 
Expended for schools (1899)...... PO td 35,167 $45,903 
Percentage of crime traceable 

WQUOP. 0c... ccc cci sce cccccccceccoteecece 25 76 


The contrasts are quite as striking between 
other cities, in one of which the law is en- 
forced and in the other not enforced. Few 
influential citizens will be found who will not 
favor the prohibitory law. It has already 
accomplished much good. If universally en- 
forced, it would accomplish still greater good. 
Even now the state is no longer “‘poor old 
Kansas,” but rich, prosperous, intelligent and 
righteous Kansas! 
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A Valuable Layman Gone 


The sudden death of Philip W. Moen, from 
apoplexy, Sept. 12, at the early age of forty- 
seven, removes one of Worcester’s best known 
laymen. His father, Philip L. Moen, was one 
of the founders of the Washburn & Moen 
Co., Worcester’s greatest industry. He was 
a devoted Christian and stanch supporter in 
Union Chureh. Religious and charitable en- 
terprises received his generous support and 
the Moen name became widely known because 
of his benefactions. 

Philip W. followed largely in the footsteps 
of his honored father. Graduating from Yale 
College in the Class of ’78, he spent three years 
in technical training in Sweden and then en- 
tered the employ of the Washburn & Moen 
Co., where he rapidly rose to the position of 
superintendent and finally manager. Affable 
in manner, interested in the army of men em- 
ployed, most of whom he could call by name, 
he became exceeding popular among them. 

In his young manhood he entered actively 
into the work of Union Church. He was 
chiefly instrumental in the erection of the 
present edifice, the most expensive in the city, 
the beautiful chapel connected with it being 
a memorial by the family to the elder Mr. 
Moen. He was also interested in organizing 
churches among the Swedes and Armenians 
largely employed in the wire mills. He was 
acharter member of the City Missionary So- 
ciety, for four years its aggressive president, 
and al ways its generous supporter. 

Mrs. Moen has likewise been a devoted 
worker in the church. With her three daugh- 
ters she is left to continue the long record of 
usefulness. 


From ‘Berkshire Hilltops 


During the summer occurred the twenty-first an- 


niversary of Rev. J. H. Laird’s pastorate at Hins- . 


dae, and this was followed by extensive repairs on 
the church edifice. The writer well remembers Mr. 
Laird’s coming to Berkshire, after the long and fruit- 
ful twenty-year pastorate of Dr. Flint. The pres- 
ent minister has endeared himself as much as his 
predecessor. Mr. Laird is a rarely devoted pastor 
and teacher, earnest, scholarly, spiritual, and his 
church in twenty-one years has contributed $20,227 
for benevolence. The era of long pastorates .in 
Berkshire is not altogether past. 

An event marking another epoch in the history 
of Lenox Church was the installation of Rev. Clay- 
ton J. Potter, who enters auspiciously upon his 
pastorate in this beautiful and famous town. The 
old church on the hill “‘ settled” its new minister 
after the old-time fashion, with an impressive serv- 
ice. The church has had so many distinguished 
pastors—Shepard, Neale, Alden and Parkhurst— 
that it is hard to choose whose mantle should rest 
on the young prophet’s shoulders, so we will pray 
that all of them may! 

Great Barrington and Stockbridge have been try- 
ing Sunday afternoon vesper services this summer. 


So do we wrestle with the “second service ” prob- | 
lem. Wedding bells have been ringing in the Lee | 


Church (Sept. 4) when Dr. Rowland’s daughter, 


an Oberlin graduate, married a classmate from | 


Akron, 0. Adams had Booker T. Washington on 
a recent Sunday, all day. It always has a way of 
getting hold of celebrities. North Adams has re- 


ceived great spiritual quickening through Dr. Bus- | 
field’s coming. The church is now temporarily | 


closed owing to an epidemic of smallpox. 
The pastors have returned from vacation feeling, 


no doubt, that no place they have visited was half | 


so lovely as the Berkshire Paradise they left. 


Meantime their pulpits have been supplied by | 


Jenkins, Calkins, Youtz, Emrich, Rudd, Kneeland, 
Gregg, Sleeper, Lee, Rice and others. 

The semi-annual report of the Shefield Church, 
Rev. F. E. Bolster, pastor, shows a fine spirit, a 
growing work and happy results. Monterey, a hill- 
top church ten miles from the railroad, has been 
beautified at an outlay of $500, and the breezes of 
its heights are rivaled by the cheery ways of its 
pastor, Rev. John Dooley. 

Our migratory evangelistic tent has pitched at 
Stockbridge, West Stockbridge and Windsor with | 
blessed results. Brothers Cook and Anderson 
have brought the Bread of Life to many a | 
souls. R. DEW. | 

| 


A handsome souvenir report of the recent cen- 
tennial of the New Hampshire Female Cent Insti- | 


tution has been prepared, containing a portrait of 
its founder, Mrs. Elizabeth McFarland, and the sug- 
gestive history of this pioneer among women’s mis- 
sionary organizations of our denomination. Extra 
copies may be obtained by sending ten cents to 
Miss Annie A. McFarland, 196 North Main Street, 
Concord, N. H. 


Meetings pur Reon to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 26, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, The Relation of Our Benevolent 
Societies tobkach: theraudtothe hurches; epeakers, 
Rev. Messrs. 4. F. Pierce and William R. ‘Campbell, 
followed by general discussion. 

SUFFOLK NORTH ASSOCIATION, With Rey. H. H. Leav- 
itt, Broadway Church, Somerville, Sept 27, 2.30 Pp. M. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, Boston, Oct. 3-7. 


WESTERN ONTARIO ASSOCIATION, Forest. Oct. 4, 5. 
Good train facilities from East and West by Grand 
Trunk Line. 


Sou TaRARS GEORGIA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, Smiley, 
Ga., Oct. 
AMERICAN Seine, Grinnell, Io , Oct. 11-13. 
National Council, Des Moines, lo., Oct. 13-20 
MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, New- 
ton, Uct, 18-20. 
CONGREGATIONAL DAY, WORLD’S FAIR, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct, 21. 
STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be sent promptly. 
Oregon, Portland, Sept. 


27 
North Dakota. Mayville, Sept. 27-20 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Oct. 3-6 
California, Northern, San Francisco, Oct. 4 
Idaho, Pocatello, Oct. 4 
Minnesota, Duluth, Oct. 4 
Montana, Columbus, Oct. 4 
Wyoming, Wheatland, Oct. 6-9 
Colorado, Denver, Oct. 4-6 
Washington, Tacoma, Oct. 4-6 
Nebraska Ancoln, Oct. 7-10 
( Jalifornia, Southern, Pomona, Oct. 10 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

rmouth Church offers full cd ay | to officers of 
the} Vational Council, Home Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, Church wp “Society, 
Education Society and sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety. To all delegates and voting members free lodg- 
ings and breakfasts. Other meals at 35 and 25 cents. The 
lowest rates in hotels and boarding houses will be ob- 
tained for all other visitors. Address 8. A. MERRILL, 
Iowa Loan and Trust Building, Des Moines, Io. No 
request for entertainment made later than Oct. 5 can 
be honored. 








Marriages 

MARSHAL, LF. LIOTT—In Thompson, © fe ‘Sept. 7, by 
.N. L. Jones, William Francis Marshall of Brooklyn, 

ry. and Fannie Bates Elliott, daughter of Mr. Mar- 

v “in Elliott of Thempiea. 


Deaths i 


CHAPIN—In Beloit, Wis. Sept. 15, Fanny L. Coit, widow 
of Pres. A. L. Chapin of Beloit College, aged si yrs. 

GRIFFIN—In Tokyo, Japan, drowned while bathing, 
Sept. 17, Charles Sumner Griffin, aged 34 yrs. He 
was agraduate of Harvard and instructor of eco: omics 
in the Imperial University, Tokyo. Mrs. Griffin is a 
daughter of Rev. D. C. Greene of the American Board’s 
staff in Japan. 











MRS. CARRIE Ss. “HILL 


Mrs. Hi'l of Eliot. Me., was called home Sept. 1, at 
the age of seventy-six ye ars. She was a daughter of the 
late Rev. Otis Holmes and the wife of Abram Hill, who 
survives her. After their marriage, forty-six years ago, 
they went to Boston, and a few years later to Brooklyn, 
where they were connected with Plymouth Church and 
Sunday school for twenty-one years. Her husband’s 
conversion was due to her influence, and in Piymouth 
Sunday school nearly every member of her classes was 
converted. A successful winner of souls, she was be- 
loved by all who knew her for her sweet Christian spirit. 
After about fifty years of faithful service as teacher in 
the Sunday school, she left it only when she could hear 
nothing that was said there. But in spite of deafness 
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and increasing feebleness, she continued in regular 3 
tendance upon public worship uptil her last brief i 
ness. A touching and beautiful feature of tne funeral 
service was the use of hymns to which she and her hus- 

band had often listened at Plymouth Church, which 
were sung again as of old by their friend, Miss Emma 
C. Thursby of New York. 


MRS. L. W. MOREY 

Sarah Frances, beloved wife of Rev. Lewis W. Morey, 
pastor of the Congregational church, Gorham. N = 
died peacefully after a sickness of six months-on Sept. 

She was born in Richmond, Me , March 11, 1854, eins 
the only daughter of the late Burnham ©. Benner of 
Lowell. Teriderly cared for, she endured her sickness 
with patience and cheerfulness. Beautiful in character, 
she was greatly endeared to many friends. Burial was 
in the Lowell cemetery. 








Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs should 
properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, wliat lameness of the side and 
back, what yellowness of the skin, what constipa- 
tion, bad taste in the mouth, sick headache, pimples 
and blotches, and loss of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the proper 
performance of their functions, and cures all their 
ordinary ailments. Take it. 











ANITARY BEDDING 
AT PAINE’S. 


Paine Bedding is just a trifle differ- 
ent from all other bedding. It’s made 
from a different standpoint; it’s made 
for a different motive. 
ding just as finely as it can be made. 


We make bed- 


We believe that is what you want; we have found by actual experience that 
nine persons out of ten do not seek low-priced bedding, but they do want a full 
| equivalent worth for the money paid. 


Our large Bedding factory is 


always open to the public. It is 


a model of cleanliness, lightness, perfect ventilation, and absolutely 


sanitary conditions. 
model of workrooms. 


Not a day passes without many visitors to this 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Obscure verses and 
difficult phrases are 
made clear, and the 
precise thought of the 
writers rendered plain. 


The American 
Standard 


Revised Bible 


**The best translation of 

the Bible ever publis ed in 

the English language.” 
Published in over 70 styles, prices 35c. to $12. 


Teachers’ Edition, $2.25 to $10. New Testa- 
ment alone, 15c. to $2.50. 


Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue and specimen 
pages sent free. Address 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers 
37 E. 18th Street, New York 





A eit and Attractive ees of 
the Christian Life 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


Outline of Chapters: Tuk STart—THE 
Fors—HELPs BY THE WAyY—TaHE Way- 
MARKS—THE REWARDS—WAYSIDE MINISs- 
TRIES—THE GUIDE AND THE GOAL. 


Pastors, Sunday school teachers, Endeavor 
Society leaders are using this book in connec- 
tion with their autumn and winter programs 
and are putting it into the hands of young 
people. 


A Few Commendations out of Many. 


Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—KoB- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 

They are profoundly sympathetic, spiritual and 
phe om without No young Christian can read these 

a without being conscious of an uplift.—The In- 


ar isa book for intelligent young Christians who 
appreciate a manly handling of problems which be- 
set the way.—The Standard. 

They are not involved, abound in happy il'ustra- 
tion and are eminently Suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.—The Examiner, London. 

It will do great good, { am sure, especially to any 
young mind seeking after Gud.—Prof. JAMES DEN- 
NRY, Glasgow, Scotland. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 











For Cramps, Diarrhoea 


li Bow COMPLAINTS 
we Painkiller sx 









1 CENT A MILE TRAVELED. ANNUAL AUTUM- 
NAL EXCURSION, WEDNESD4@y, OcT. 12 —Over 
the Boston & Albany, through the most beautiful 
section of Massachusetts, the Berkshire Hiils, down 
the Hudson River on either day or night boat; the 
Fall River Line’s palace steamers, “ Puritan” or 
‘** Priscilla,’ Thursday or Friday nights, arriving in 
Boston the next morning, at 7 A.M, B. & A,, to 
starting point any time to Monday, Oct. 17, all for 
$5. Stop-over in New York to Oct. 25 for $2 extra. 
Address, for leaflet, A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. 
Agent, Boston. 

EXCURSION TO ALBANY, HUDSON RIVER AND 
NEw YorRK City FoR $5.—Wednesday, Oct. 12, 
is the date of the celebrated $5 Autumnal Excur- 
sion over the Boston & Albany R. R., the Hudson 
River Steamers, the Fall River Line to Boston, ar- 
riving Saturday or Sunday. Stop-over in New York 
to Oct. 25 for $2 extra. From stations west of 
Boston, Oct. 12. Send for descriptive leaflet. A. S. 
Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


THEY KNEW TOO MUCH 
(The Westminster) 


Overbelief is necessarily inconsistent. When 
the fathers said that God elected according to 
his “‘ secret counsel,’’ they were in accord with 
wisdom, but the secrecy of that counsel they 
sought to divulge. ‘‘ Without any foresight 
of faith or good works or any other causes in 
the creature moving him thereunto,” so they 
wrote, and possibly wrote truly, but who 
knows? Either the counsel was not secret, 
else the fathers indulged in an overbelief, of 
which they knew nothing. 


WHAT THE ARCHBISHOP OUGHT TO LEARN 
(Presbyterian Banner) 


As to this talk about ‘“‘The National 
Church ” and “ The American Church,’ that 
is simply the intolerable vanity of a few 
High Church Episcopalians who make them- 
selves ridiculous in the sight of the millions 
of Christians in the country of which they are 
a small fraction, and who will send the arch- 
bishop home more ignorant of the religious 
life of this country than when he came if they 
lead him to think that any Church, especially 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, is in any 
sense ‘‘ The National Church” or “‘ The Ameri- 
can Church ” in this land. 


The appeal of U.S. Minister Barrett to the 
International Y. M. C. A. to send secretaries 
to Panama to establish Y. M. C. A. branches 
there which may be social and spiritual centers 
for the civil engineers and marines now there, 
has been favorably met by the International 
Committee, and a field secretary is on the 
way. Special funds to carry on the work will 
be needed, and should be forthcoming. 


A Vermont Centennial 


The church at Colchester was a hundred years 
old Sept. 14, and its assumption of centenarian dig- 
nity occasioned great rejoicing in which many 
friends and neighbors shared. 

The story of ove hundred years was well told by 
Deacon B. W: Fay. Dr. C. H. Merrill preached an 
admirable sermon on The Contrasts of the Old and 
the New, showing how isolation, individualism and 
narrowness are giving way to fellowship, frater- 
nity and breadth, and how democracy is affecting 
every department of life. Addresses were made by 
Rev. Messrs. Elliot of Waterbury, Herrick of Mil- 
ton, Severance of Burlington and Barnum of Corn- 
wall, the first two being former pastors. Rev. 
Evan Thomas brought greetings from the Rich- 
mond church, then dedicating its new house of wor- 
ship. 

This church, like many others in this section, was 
organized with seven members by Rev. Benjamin 
Worcester of Fairfield, acting for the Connecticut 
Missionary Society. The covenant read in part: 
“ As many of us as are placed at the head of a fam- 
ily do promise to devote our household to God in 
baptism, to worship God with them both morning 
and evening, to train them up for Christ, and to do 
all in our power to form a godly seed.” Six weeks 
after twenty-one children of these families were 
baptized. The church’s vitality is shown by the 
fact that although, during the first half century, it 
had preaching less than half the: time and for 
twenty years had no deacon, yet it prospered. 

No records of quarrels or serious dissensions mar 
its history. Steady progress has increased the 
membership to 74. A former pastor, the late Rev. 
Cc. J. Hastings, sowed rich seed. Under the lead- 
ership of the present pastor, Rev. C. B. Atwood, 
irrepressible, scintillating and promptly responsive 
to the King’s call and the needs of His subjects, the 
ehurch has been brought to self-support, a new 
pari-h house has been nearly completed and the 
membership has increased. en 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 

Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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FOR FALL 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x 6%), rubri- 
cated. Each copy in a white cardbuvard box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL Usx 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 











NO. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - - $0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, - - - - 2.00 


*,* Copies of any style will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, ean be stamped in gold on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


Does Your 5% 


Money Earn 


Invested with the INDUS- 
Assets TRIAL SAVINGS AND 








LOAN CO. it will bear earn- 


$1,700,000 ings at this rate for every day 
Surplus and Profits in our care. Subject to with- 


drawal whepever you desire. 
$160,000 Established over 11 years. Our 
” patrons, prominent clergymen, 
profes-ional and business men 
all over the country, heartily 

. indorse our methods. 

x) Our business conducted under 

‘> - § XN. ¥. Banking Dept supervision. 
¢ Write for full particulars. 








° Ask for Booklet B. 
5 INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 

















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One Hundred-and-First Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1904. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.... 
Estate 















































91,200.08 
Agents. 1,002,956.53 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 3 1,97L.50 
ep ate $18,040,793.99 
LIABILITIES 
CN IIE occ ccacascaccevesdaccaccecsee $3,000. 

Reserve Premium Fund ................ 6,587,61 
Unpai ind oddiesddesdedsenecessssce 979,071.66 
Unpaid Re- ingurance, and other claims $14,357.85 

PE SE SE ckedevaccescccsacekse 85,00 
PEE chaste scensdenessasianensyere _ 6,574,751.48 
$18,040,793.99 


Surplus as regards Poliey-holders $9,574,751.49 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Presiden 
EMANUEL H. A CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Prest. 

AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
wees H. CHENEY, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass't Secretary. 
GLARENGE A LUDLUM, asst Secretary. 





Farm Loans (i,t, 8% 


In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000. 

Eastern capital represented in os beet feoterten, 
We have loaned over $1,000,000 on farms without loss 
or dispute. Irrigation, never a <rup failure. Refer- 
ences from investors it and West on application. 


ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, Idake. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


PPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8338 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, lo., Rev. Frank W. Hodgdon, Pastor, Oct. 13-20, 1904 


THURSDAY, OCT. 13 


r. M. 4.00. Opening session. Appointment of 
committees, election of moderator and other officers, 
reports, etc. 

7.30. Prayer; addresses of welcome: Hon. Al- 
bert B. Cummins, governor of the State of lowa, 
Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, pastor Plymouth Church; re- 
sponse by the moderator-elect; address by the re- 
tiring moderator, Rev. A. H. Bradford; subject, 
The Continuous Leadership of the Holy Spirit. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 14 


4. M. 9.00. Devotional services. 9.30. The 
Supreme Need of the Churches, Rev. C. R. Brown, 
Oakland, Cal., Prof. J. W. Platner, Andover, Mass. ; 
The Essential Elements of a True Revival, Rev. 
H. A. Stimson, New York, Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
Atlanta, Ga.; discussion. 

p.M. 2.00 Trustees of National Council Minis- 
terial Relief Fund, Rev. W. A. Rice, secretary; 
committee on delegates’ expenses, Rev. C.. E. Jef- 
ferson, New York, chairman; committee on pro- 
tection of church property, Rey. I. W. Metcalf, 
Ohio, chairman; committee on polygamy, Rev. A. 
H. Bradford, New Jersey, chairman. 

3.00. The Preparation Required for a Spiritual 
Awakening, Pres. H. C. King, Oberlin., O., Rev. 
Oliver Huckel, Baltimore, Md.; discussion. 

4.00. The Congregational Education Society, 
Pres. D. F. Bradley, Lowa, presiding: report by 
secretary, E. S. Tead; address, Pres. Henry Hop- 
kins, Christian Education. 

7.30. Plymouth Church. Report of the com- 
mittee on labor, Rev. F. W. Merrick, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., chairman; The Principles of Chris- 
tianity Applied to Industrial Problems, Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor, Chicago, Mr. Henry White, secretary 
of the United Garment Workers; discussion. 

7.30. Baptist Church. Report of committee on 
labor, Rev. D. N. Beach, Bangor, Me.; discussion ; 
The Principles of Christianity Applied to Industrial 
Problems, Hon. G. M. Beardsley, Kansas City, Mo., 
Mr. E. E. Clark, secretary of railroad conductors. 


SATURDAY, ocT. 15 


A.M. 9.00. Plymouth Church, Devotional serv- 
ices. 9.30. The Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, Rev. Willard Scott presid- 
ing: report of secretary, Rev. George M. Boynton; 
addresses: Rev. Willard Scott, Worcester, Mass., 
Rey. C. H. Beale, Milwaukee, Wis., Rev. W. B. D. 
Gray, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

10.45, The Congregational Church Building Soci- 
ety, Pres. L. C. Warner presiding: secretarial paper, 
Sec. C. H. Richards, New York; addresses: Church 
Building as a Factor in Christianizing America, 
Rev. F. T. Bayley, Colorado; Church Development 
in the Middle West, Rev. C. H. Taintor, Illinois; 
The Spiritual Influence of the Church Building, 
Rey. S. M. Newman, Washington, D. C.; Church 
Work in Our Cities, Rey. P. S. Moxom, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Pp. M. 2.00. Committee on deaconess associa- 
tions, Rev. E. F. Williams, chairman; committee 
on federation of societies, Rev. F. S. Fitch, chair- 
man; committee on comity, federation and unity, 


Dedication at Richmond, Vt. 


This church dedicated, Sept. 14, a beautiful and 
commodious house of worship. The structure, 58 
by 78 feet, stands on the site of the old church, and 
is of Queen Anne style. It has cream white walls, 
brown gables, heavy pilaster corners and a square 
tower sixty feet high. 

The audience-room, finished in natural wood, 
seats about 300. The roof is supported by cross 
and diagonal trusses. Back of the auditorium are 
lecture-room, ladies’ parlor, corridor and vestibule, 
all connected by rolling partitions. On the right of 
the pulpit is a pastor’s room and on the Jeft a place 
for the choir. The béautiful memorial windows in- 
clude the Austin Hazen window, given by the seven 
sons of a greatly beloved pastor; the Furman win- 
dow, gift of the two sons of a former member; and 
one bearing the name of Rev. T. J. Holmes, now of 
Concord, N. H., whose wise counsel and encourage- 
ment during his second pastorate did much to bring 
the building project to a successful issue. The 
basement provides a large dining-room, a well- 
equipped kitchen and heating apparatus. The 
building is lighted by electricity. Mrs. Edward 


Rev. W. H. Ward, chairman; committee on better 
Sunday school instruction, Rev. F. K. Sanders, 
chairman; committee on exhibit at St. Louis Ex- 
position, Rev. C. H. Patton, chairman; committee 
on Yale bicentennial; delegate to John Robinson 
Mémorial Church, Gainsborough, Eng.; election of 
officers (time to be assigned by business committee). 
3.30. Christian Church. Conference of Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society with auxiliaries. 
Conference of officers of Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary State Unions (time and place to be announced). 
8.00. Reception, State House. 


SUNDAY, oOcT. 16 


A. M. 10.30. Plymouth Church. Sermon, Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, Cambridge, Mass. 

p.M. 38.00. Christian Church. Fellowship meet- 
ing. Address, Rev. W. J. Dawson. England. 

4.00. Plymouth Church. The Lord’s Supper. 

7.30. Plymouth Church. Address by preacher 
of American Missionary Association, Rev. H. P. 
Dewey, Brooklyn, N. Y.; address by preacher of 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

7.30. Auditorium. C. E. Society: addresses: The 
Opportunity for Christian Endeavor—In Home Mis- 
sionary Service, Mr. Don QO. Shelton, New York; 
In American Missionary Association Work, Rev. 
Charles J. Ryder, New York; In Foreign Mis- 
sion Fields, Mr. Harry Wade Hicks; World-wide 
Results, Pres. F. E. Clark. 


MONDAY, OCT. 17 


A.M. 9.00. Plymouth Church. The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, Pres. Cyrus North- 
rop presiding: brief address of welcome by the 
moderator of the National Council to the co-operat- 
ing societies; addresses: The New England Prob- 
lem, Rey. F. E. Emrich; The Middle West Problem, 
Rev. A. M. Brod e; Our Christian Investment Com- 
pany, Rey. J. B. Clark; Conditions and Needs in 
Pennsylvania, Rev. C. A. Jones; Opportunities in 
Hawaii, Rev. Doremus Scudder, Honolulu. 

p. M. 2.00. Young People’s Conference, con- 
ducted by Sec. Don O. Shelton. : 

7.30. Addresses: Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, New York. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 18 


A.M. 9.00. Plymouth Church. The American 
Missionary Association, Pres. Washington Gladden 
presiding: annual report of executive committee, 
Mr. C. A. Hull, chairman; Comprehensive Educa- 
tion Provided by the A. M. A.—Industrial Educa- 
tion, Prof. J. L. Wiley, Martin, Fla.; Secondary 
and Normal Education, Prof. A. J. Steele, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Higher or Advanced Education, Prof. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Atlanta, Ga.; Professional Edu- 
eation, Prof. T. W. Talley, Nashville, Tenn.; ad- 
dresses: Pres. J. H. George, Chicago, Rev. F. J. 
Van Horn, Worcester, Mass. 

p. M. 2.00. Treasurer’s report, Mr. H. W. Hub- 
bard, New York; The Place of Our Congregational 
Churches in the Evangelization of the South, Rev. 
A.C. Garner, Washington, D. C., Pres. J. E. Kirbye, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Educational Work in the Highlands 


Cockcroft of Peekskill, N. Y., whose family is in- 
terested in a business enterprise here, has presented 
afine organ. The plant cost about $11,000, all pro- 
vided for before dedication. 

The services were largely attended. Among 
those who participated were Rev. Austin Hazen 
of Thomaston, Ct., son of the lamented Rev. Austin 
Hazen, whose twenty years’ pastorate was one of 
the most fruitful, and Rev. T. J. Holmes, whose 
first pastorate began here forty-five yearsago. The 
sermon was by Rev. E. M. Fuller, field secretary of 
the State 8. 8. Association. Mr. F. A. Balch gave 
a history of the building, and Prof. J. E. Goodrich 
of the University of Vermont an interesting remi- 
niscent address. 

This church has an enviable opportunity. It is 
the only Protestant one hoiding services in a rap- 
idly growing and progressive village. Though sev- 
eral denominational preferences are represented, 
harmony and good fellowship prevail. Among its 
active leaders are young men of fine religious char- 
acter, who hold influential business positions. And 
the church, after long and careful search, has se- 
cured as pastor a young man of proved efficiency, 
Rey. E. P. Treat of Irasburg. EssEx. 





and Lowlands of the South, Pres. J. C. Campbell, 
Demorest, Ga.; secretarial paper, Sec. F. P. Wood- 
bury, New York. 430. Business meeting. 

7.80. Addresses: Rev. A. L. Riggs, Santee, Neb. ; 
Rev. James Bond, Nashville, Tenn.; Prof. H. L. 
Hoyt, Grand View, Tenn.; Essential Elements of 
Christian Education, Rev. C. W. Hiatt, Cleveland, O. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 19 


A.M. 9.00. Plymouth Church. The A. M. A., 
Woman’s Hour: annual report, Miss D. E. Emer- 
son, secretary ; Indian Missions, Miss Annie Beecher 
Scoville, Stamford, Ct. ; The Highlanders, Miss D. D. 
Leavens, Saluda, N. C.; Home Life of the Colored 
Race, Mrs. Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. 
10.00. Race Readjustment in the South, George H. 
Gutterson, district secretary. 

9.30. Christian Chureh. The Spiritual Life and 
the Modern Intellectual Movement, Rev. D. 8. 
Clark, Salem, Mass., Pres. G. A. Gates, Claremont, 
Cal.; Pres. W. F. Slocum, Colorado Springs, The 
Mission of the College in the Maintenance of Chris- 
tian Leadership; discussion. 

10.30. The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society; addresses: The Frontier, Rev. J. D. 
Kingsbury; The Mother of All, Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot. 

p. M. 2.00. Plymouth Church. Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Unions, Mrs. C. R. Wilson, presi- 
dent Michigan Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
presiding; greetings, Mrs. D. F. Bradley, president 
Iowa Women’s Home Missionary Union; ad- 
dresses: Outlook from an American Missionary 
Association Window, Miss D. E. Emerson; Light 
in Darkness, Mrs. Harriet 8. Caswell-Broad; Our 
Foreigner, Mrs. Mary W. Mills, principal Bethlehem 
Bible and Training School, Cleveland, O. 

3.30. Baptist Church. The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. Annual business meeting. 

7.30. Plymouth Church. The Spiritual Life and 
Religious Education, Rev. Lyman Abbott; ad- 
dresses: Our Seminaries: Their Work, Needs and 
Claims: (1) For Bangor, Andover, Hartford, Yale, 
Sec. J. L. Barton; (2) For Oberlin, Chicago, Pa- 
cific, Atlanta, Pres. E. D. Eaton, Beloit, Wis.; (3) 
The Responsibility of Our Churches for the Char- 
acter, Strength and Efficiency of Their Ministers, 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 20 


A.M. 9.00. Plymouth Church. Devotional Serv- 
ices. 9.30. Evangelization and Our Congregational 
Churches, Prof. E. A. Steiner, Grinnell, Io , Rev. 
J. S. Penman, Bangor, Me.; discussion, Rev. 
J. C. Armstrong, Chicago, Ill., H. F. Swartz, Cleve- 
land, O. 11.00. Evangelization and the Church 
Catholic, Rev. A. H. Plumb, Boston, Mass, Rev. 
W. L. Beard, A. B. C. F. M.; discussion. 

Pp. M. 2.00. Committee on manual of instruc- 
tion, Rev. Williston Walker, Connecticut, chairman ; 
committee on enrichment of worship, Rev. G. R. 
Merrill, Minnesota, chairman. 4.00. The Chris- 
tianization of the World, Pres. W. D. Mackenzie, 
Hartford, Ct., Rev. H. C. Herring, Omaha, Neb. 

7.30. Addresses: Rev. Washington Gladden, 
president A. M. A.; Pres. Cyrus Northrop, C. H. 
M. S.; and the moderator. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


ALBRECHT, GEO. E., for sixteen years missionary 
to Japan, to De Smet, S. D. 

BErts, WM. W., S. Amherst, O., to Fremont, Ind. 
Accepts. ° 

BoLt, Wm. W., Tabernacle Ch., St. Joseph, Mo., 
accepts call to Plymouth Ch., Lawrence, Kan. 

Boyp, Wm., Campbell, Minn., to Metropolis, 111. 
Accepts. 

BROWN, DANIEL M., Prophetstown, I1l., to Cham- 
berlain, 8. D. 

DAVIEs, D. F., Newfoundland, to Taylor, Pa. 

GRIMSHAW, E., New York, to Winthrop, Minn. Ac- 
cepts. 

GUSTIN, BYRON F., E. Pepperell, Mass., declines 
eall to Ayer. 

HANDY, Harry, to Madrid, N. Y. Accepts. 

HENRY, F. EDMONDS, Saratoga Ch., Omaha, Neb., 
to Nebraska City. Accepts. 

HoOWKINS, CHAS. W., formerly of Hai ford, Pa., to 
Presb. Ch., Nicholson. Accepts, and is at work. 
KIMBALL, LUCIEN C., Swanzey, N. H., to Chiches- 

ter. Accepts, and is at work. 


Continued on page 442. 
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In a Manufacturing Enterprise, the Future Prospects of Which are 
Based Upon Its Demonstrated Success in Past Years. 


This is a 7% investment. 


We state this at the start for two reasons: First, because the 
interest paid is one of the most important things in regard to an 
investment, and second, because we know that some conservative 
investors will be inclined to look askance at this high rate, and 
we want to overcome such prejudice first of all. 

There is, of course, no actual reason why a high rate of in- 
terest should not be as safe as a low rate. We know that the 
profits in some businesses are larger than in others. We know, 
too, that there are today many perfectly sound investments which 
pay as high as twelve per cent. upon the par value of their 
stocks. What is absolutely essential is that the investment shall 
have a solid bottom. The seven per cent. on our preferred stock 
is a conservative guarantee of a company that has never failed 
in anything, and is backed by a business of over fifty years’ 
standing. This seven per cent. is based on the earnings of the 
company during past years. 

Following are the facts about our proposition: 

The investment that we offer is twenty-five hundred shares 
of the seven per cent. preferred stock of The Pennsylvania Soap 
Company, at $100 per share, par value. With each share of the 
preferred stock sold, we will give as a bonus one share of the 
common stock, par value $25. 

The total value of the preferred shares offered is $250,000, 
which is fifty per cent. of the amount which we have already in- 
vested in cash. In other words, we have invested $500,000 of our 
Own money before asking a dollar of outside money, and the 
total amount of outside money that we ask for is but half of 
what we, ourselves, have put in this business. 

We have two large factories at most advantageous points of 
distribution; one at Lancaster, Pa., one at Buffalo, N. Y. 

We have more than $1,500,000 worth of orders at command. 
There is behind this business the cumulative force of fifty-five 
years’ uninterrupted success. 

We have a highly efficient manufacturing system, a perfected 
sales department, and an effective advertising method. During the 
past year we have been pushing two of our three leading staples 
and are now arranging to push the third. The two articles which 
we refer to are Miller’s Soap (made with naptha) and Miller’s 
Powerine. 

Miller’s Soap is the only soap made by the old- fashioned, 
honest method of boiling, in which naptha is introduced. All 
other naptha soaps are cold mixed, imperfectly blended, and 
may be used only with cold water. Miller’s Soap may be used 
with either warm or cold water, giving it a great advantage over 
all others. We enable the retailer to sell a large cake for five cents. 

Miller’s Powerine is the perfect soap powder. It contains 
ammonia combined with the soap by a secret process belonging 
to us. As to its popularity, there is only one soap powder that 
exceeds the sales of Miller’s Powerine, and that has been ex- 
ploited a lifetime by a fortune in advertising. A big package of 
Miller’s Powerine retails for five cents. 

The third article is Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutaneous Soap. 
This soap is the production of a dermatologist who devoted the 
greater part of thirty years to its perfection. Though compara- 
tively this is a twenty-five cent soap, our efficient manufacturing 
system enables us to produce it at a figure permitting it to be re- 
tailed at ten cents. When, as is our intention, this soap is brought 
to the attention of the women of the country through the high 
class periodicals, we believe it will be a success of the same kind 
as Miller’s Soap and Powerine. 

While these three products are, as we have said, our leading 
staples, we manufacture hundreds of other brands of soaps and 
many perfumes to meet the demands of the retail drug and. gro- 
cery trade, as well as many special brands for large department 
and chain stores, for hotels, railroads, etc. 

We export to twenty-seven countries. 

Our business as a whole has increased more than fifty per 
cent. in one year, which growth is entirely due to prudent 
management, personal energy and persistent, intelligent adver- 
tising. 





The advertising which we have done in New York City has 
brought letters from dealers in all the large cities east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Carolinas, urging advertising and organization 
for our products in their cities. So it will be readily seen that there 
already exists, in embryo, an enormous demand for our goods out- 
side of our cultivated territory. Wedo not need or want more capi- 
tal to prosecute our business on its present scale. What we do want 
this money for is to provide for the growth of our business. We 
have paid seven per cent. on our present amount of stock with our 
present facilities. With increased facilities we can even more readily 
pay seven per cent. on the increased amount of stock, because we 
can increase our production in more than direct ratio to the increase 
in stock. 

If you deposit money in bank at two, three, or even four per 
cent., or if you are investing in “‘trust fund” securities, while this 
seven per cent. opportunity is in sight, you do yourself an injustice, 
even without considering the certainty of advance in price on The 
Pennsylvania Soap Company’s stock. Accumulations on $100 at 
seven per cent. in twenty years would be $387, as against $180 at 
three per cent. But in the bank at three per cent. the value of the 
principal would remain stationary. 

We desire to distribute our stock among a large number of invest- 
ors rather than to con@gntrate it among a few, for the reason that 
we believe every stockhOlder will be in a sense a salesman for our 
goods. Weespecially solicit subscriptions of $100, $200 and up to $500. 

In event of stockholders wishing to sell, The Pennsylvania Soap 
Company will undertake the reselling of the stock at any time. 

We will send upon request a booklet giving full information 
about us, our goods and our proposition. 

We will also send without charge samples of Miller’s Soap, Mil- 
ler’s Powerine and Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutaneous Soap, so that 
you may practically demonstrate the worth of these goods. 

Or, if our statements in this announcement have satisfied you of 
the safety, soundness and great possibilities of this investment, fill 
out and mail to us coupon below and take advantage of the specia) 
offer of the common stock bonus. 

Otherwise write or call upon us. In fact, we especially invite all 
prospective investors to call upon us personally and see our great 
plant. If impossible to make a personal call, we will be glad to have 
representative make you a visit and furnish more explicit informa- 
tion. As to the financial standing of this company we refer you to 
Dun, Bradstreets, The Lancaster Trust Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
The Union Trust Company, Lancaster, Pa., (Registrars of this stock.) 

Address all communications to 

J. G. MILLER, Treasurer 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOAP COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOAP COMPANY, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


eS 


MILLER, Treasurer, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Mr. J G. 


D ar Sir: 

Enter my name for shares of the 7 per cent. Preferred 
Stock of The Pennsylwania Soap Comp —- ut one hundred dollars ($100) a share. 
/ inclose my check for § being ten per cent. uf the par value, and 
/ agree to pay the remainder in three equal instalments in 30 days, 60 days and 9 
days respectively 

It is olerelced that this subscription, when completed, will entitle me to a bonus 
additional Shares of the Common Stock of the Company, 
Mila pard and non-assessab 
; It is further understood that all stock issued to me in pursuance of this subscrip- 
tion becomes dividena-bearing from the date of final payment ; that is to say, will 
share in the first dividend declared by the Company pro rata from the date of issue 











Name : | 
(Write given name in full.) } 


Full Address " ree 


NOTE.—Where payment« are made in full, the certificates of | 
stock will be issued and delivered within ten days. Certificates | 
will in all cases bear the date of the complete or final payment. 
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MILLER, ELISHA W., Beaufort, N. C., to Udall, 
Kan. 

MooRE, Ropr’t G., Chicago, Ill., to Morton Park. 

Moxts, CHas. H., Barnesville, Minn., to Walnut 


Grove, where he has been supplying. 


OAKLEY, E. CLARENCE, recently editor Plymouth 
Weekly, Detroit, Mich., to Eugene, Ore. Accepts. 
OKHLER, FRED’K H., Wadena, Minn., to Sauk 


Center. Accepts. 


Rick, Cuas. W., Springfield, O., to Thawville, Ill. 

RipmnGs, Epw. J., Ogden, Utah, to La Salle, Ill. 
Accepts. 

ROBERTS, HARRI P., Shawnee, 0, to Second 
Welsh Ch., Wilkesbarre, Pa. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

Rowk, ALFRED L., Elwood, Ind., to Moriah Ch., 


Nanticoke, Pa. 
STEVENS, C. M., 
Clearwater and Hasty. 
STURTEVANT, ERNEST W., 
ford. Accepts. 
SULLENS, ARTHUR .JJ., Olney, 
Central Park Ch., Chicago. 
Wooprurr, W. L., to Barnesville, Minn. 


Accepts, and is at work. 

supt. schools, Eveleth, Minn., to 
Accepts, and is at work. 
Hartland, Vt., to Guil 


IIL, accepts call to 


Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HANDY, HARRY, Madrid, N. Y., Sept. Ser 
mon, Rev. A. L. Grein: other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
L. A. Edwards, John Hughes and H. F. Tyler. 

SNEATH, ISAIAH W., i. Grand Ave. Ch, New 
Haven, Ct. Sermon, Rev. J. W. Bixler, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. B. Doane, W. J. 
Mutch, D. J. Clark, J. L. Mitchell, G. F. Prentiss 
and Dr. H. M. Whitney. 

STUART, IRVING W., 0. Hartland, Vt., Sept. 8 
Sermon, Dr. C. H. Merrill; other parts, Rev 
Messrs. E. W. Sturtevant, F. A. Junkins, F. C. 
Putnam, J. K. Fuller, W. H. Hayes and L. M. 
Strayer. 


oO Ss. 


Resignations 
BoLtT, WM. W., Tabernacle Ch., St 
after four years’ service. 
CORE, HARLEY R., Oberlin Sem., has closed his 
summer’s work at Moorland and Mizpah, Io 
HILL, W. A., Ivanhoe, Ill. Takes effect Oct. 1 
JORDAN, ALBERT H, La Salle, III. 
JORDAN, Wm. T., Prospect Ave. Ch., Kansas City, 


Joseph, Mo., 


Mo., to take effect Oct. 30, after three years’ | 
service. 
KIMBALL, LUCIEN C., Swanzey, N. H., after three | 


years’ service. 
MASON, HARRY E., who has recently resigned at 
Medical Lake, Wn., does not return to Canada 


as we were led to state, but will probably remain 


in Washington. 


SCHROEDER, GEO. W., Newcastle, Neb., to take 
effect Dec. 31. 
WILLIAMS, T. ABER., has closed summer’s work 


at Olyphant, Pa., and returns to Marietta Coll. 
WoopDLock, ALFRED L., Clare, Mich., after three 
years’ service 


Dismissions 
Drew, Epw. P., First Cong. Ch., Keene, N. H., 
Sept. 12. 
WILLIAMS, CHAS. H., Wood Memorial Ch., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Sept. 14. 
Personals 
BAKKER, ALBERT S, of the Hawaiian Islands, 
started Sept. 13 on his return to Kaalakekua, 
Kona, taking with him his mother, Mrs. Ruth | 


Baker, the helpful assistant of Dr. S. 
at Union Ch., Boston. 

Cots, T. G. A., for more than 25 years pastor of the 
French Ch., Lowell, Mass., has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence, because of ill health, dur- 
ing which Rey. T. 8. St. Aubin will supply the 
pulpit. 

DEWEY, HARRY P., Ch. of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently received a severe bruise on the leg 
while playing tennis, which has temporarily dis- 
abled him. Though a slight surgical operation 
may be necessary to hasten recovery, the doctors 
think he will be fully restored within a few weeks. 


L. Loomis 


HILLMAN, ALFRED T., secretary of the New 
Hampshire H. M. 8., has been seriously ill for 
some weeks from a severe nervous trouble es- 


pecially affecting his eyes, requiring bandaging 
and confinement in a dark room. 

MESERVE, HOWARD C., Plymouth Ch., Milford, 
Ct, has recently had several ribs fractured by 
the kick of a horse. 

ROBUNSON, WM. A., Middletown, N. Y., supplied 
his former church in Homer during the vacation 
of Rey. W. F. Kettle. In September and October 
he preaches in Poughkeepsie. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 
East CONCORD, N. H.— 
J. B. Curtis, $464, 





om ih 





From the estate of the late | 


BURCH 
ARPETS 
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NANTUCKET, MAss.—By will of Susan W. Folger: 
To North Congregational Ch., Hospital Soci- 
ety, Coffin School, Nantucket Relief Association, 
$5,000 each; to the Atheneum and Educational 
Society, $2,000; to the Union Benevolent Society, 
$1,000; and to the Industrial Union Association 
and the Maria Mitchell Association, $500. The 
first three objects are sang Tesiduary legatees. 

NEw MILFORD, Cr., Rev. F. A. Johnson. From 
Miss A. E. Bostwick, a pi pipe organ, manufac- 
tured by E. M. Skinner of Bosten. Electric lights 
have recently been placed in church and chapel. 

WALPOLE, Mass., Rev. J. L. Keedy. By will of 
Mrs. Eliza Leonard, a former member, $100. 


Material Gain 

EVERETT, Mass, First, Rev. W. I. Sweet, has re- 
decorated the interior of the church at an expense 
of $1,000, also put in combination light fixtures, 
adding electricity. During Mr. Sweet’s seven 
years’ pastorate there an extra $1,000 has been 
raised each year and appropriated to the church 
debt or to improvements. 250 members have been 
received. The churches are about to begin a re- 
ligious canvas of the city. 

FRIEND, NEB., Rev. P. A. Sharpe. A 
Bennett pipe organ was dedicated 
Cost, $1,500. 

HUBBARDSTON, MAss., Rey. E. N. Munro, pastor. 
This church, which has been aided by the Mass. 
H. M.S. for two years, becomes self-supporting, 
though having lost several strong supporters by 
death and removal. The Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety has provided a new carpet for the audience- 
room and a new piano for the vestry. Two men, 
one over seventy, have recently been received on 
confession. Summer visitors from Eastern cities 
and Arizona have rendered valuable service in fi- 
nancial, musical and social lines. 


Anniversaries 


RIVER EpGE, N. Y., Rev. Henry Lewis, 


Marshall- 
Sept. 11. 


pastor. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 





j 
| 


Fifth of organization celebrated Sept. 14, with in- 


spiring addresses by Rev. C. T. Chase, under 


whose leadership the church was formed, and by | 


Dr. W. A. Rice. In connection with this service, 
announcement was made of a special gift of $500 
to the New Lecture Room Fund, for the erection 
of a new Sunday school and prayer meeting 
100m, to be added to the exi-ting structure. The 
fund now amounts to nearly $1,000. 
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Bay State Franklin 
This Open Stove or Portable Fireplace can be 

used in any room where there is a chimney con- 


nection. What tends more to cheerfulness than 
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When North 
Winds Blow 


you can still be healthy and comfort- 
able if your body is properly protected 
by the right kind cf underwear. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


is different from all others—being made 
entirely of loops—but costs no more. 
Agentssellit. Write for our free book 
‘Dressing for Heaith’’ which tells 
the whole story. 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co., 
75 Franklin St., New York. 
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Thomas ‘Individual 
: =» Communion Service 
. wan; werent: ae We want every church not 
ga! using the service to know 
. a 5, PF about our “liberal offer,” 
making it easy for every 
chureh to secure an outfit for your next communion. 
Besides, we will save your church ONE-FOURTH of the 
cost of any other system. Write at once to Thomas 
Commuuton Service Co., Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 
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PEws— PULPITS 
Church Fursiture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 


Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 








an open fire? Handy for spring and fall 
If your dealer hasn't it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 
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The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
\_ N. William St. N.Y. 











MENEELY & CO* romn 


bg: a begs |S WATERVLIET, N, Y¥. 


CHIMES, ly Standard ” BE ELLS 
Best 


DEALS and 
Quality ONLY. 


BEULSaeee 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS. 
CHIM N 8 OF 
Established 1837. 


AND PEAL! 
CATALOG FREE. 


BELLS 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO 

Props. BUCKEYE BELL FPDY 
Steel Alley Church and School Bells. ("Send ‘o 
-atalogue. The c. 8. BELL Co., Millsboro, Q 








CINCINNATI, oO. 


HAVE YOU READ IT? 


Little Parishes of Eight 


It’s one of a series of Talks to Teachers, published in 


| The Pilgrim Teacher, now issued in leaflet form. 


3 cents per copy. 25 cents per dozen. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


a OPI UA MORPHINE and LIQUOR © 
bits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Thousands 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be tak - 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Chicago 











FACTURERS 
cininsaetat Srv. bovisron ST. 


65 





ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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SEEKER $ 
RATES 





— 
West and Northwest. Low round- 
trip rates to points in Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and other points west, are in effect 
on the first and third Tuesdays of 
each menth. Liberal limits and 
stop-over privileges en route and 
excellent through train service to 
all points in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. 


For free books, maps and full 
information, including a copy 
of the ‘‘ Northwestern Home- 
seeker,”’ apply to any ticket 
agent or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
P. ger Traflic M. 
CHICAGO. 

















AUTUMN TRIPS 
SPECIAL EXCURSIONS TO 


NEW YORK 


VIA- 


JOY LINE 


Steamers wiil leave ATLAS STORES WHARF 
308 CONGRESS ST., TUESDAY, THURSDAY 
and SATURDAY at 5 P. M._ Returning from 
Pier 35, E. R., same days at 6 P. M. 


— Including Bane 
WAY State Room Berth TRIP 


DELIGHTFUL SHORT SEA TRIP 


Affording a DAYLIGHT VIEW OF LONG 
ISLAND SOUND and the MASSACHUSETTS 
CO AST. 

Only limited number of tickets will be sold for 
these SPECI \L EXCURSIONS, and accommoda- 
tions should be secured ion advance. Folders and 
information on request. 

PHONE MAIN 6460. B. D. PITTS, Agent. 











LOW RATES 
CALIFORNIA 


FROM BOSTON. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


effers following rates from Sept. 14 to Oct. 14 


$49.90 to $55.00 
All Rail Route. 


$45.50 to $57.00 


via steamer between New York and New Or- 
leans. Thence rail lines traversing Louisi- 
ana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona. 
Steamer rate depends on accommodation on 
steamer. Inquire 

170 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 2-8. How We Are in Training 
to Succeed Others. Deut. 34: 7-12; Josh. 1: 1,2. 

If we really are bent upon succeeding others 
we shall select the best examples of saintho.d 
and discipleship. You can find in any church 
at least one person, and sometimes two, who 
are models in point of punctuality, regularity, 
fidelity, humility and enthusiasm. Pick them 
out as your patterns and not the weak and 
wandering sheep of the fold. And remember 
too that you are getting ready not only to suc- 
ceed the present deacons, superintendents, 
Sunday school teachers and prudential com- 
mittees, but the noblest prophets,- martyrs, 
confessors and missionaries of the Christian 
centuries. 





Seek to equal and improve upon your record. 
**To be as good as our fathers,’”’ said Wendell 
Phillips, ‘‘ we must be better.” It is quite a 
proposition to be able just to equal them, and 
considerable apprehension is felt today lest the 
coming generation of Christians will not meas- 
ure up to the splendid, stanch, consecrated 
men and women whose white hairs and gospel 
faces are still a benediction to us. In point of 
generous support of missions, of loyalty to 
church and pastor, of clean, consistent, brave 
living in the world day by day, are the young 
people now growing up likely to be the peers 
of their elders? That is for them to say and 
with God’s help they may reach that high level 
and even go further. 





But right here put in a peg by way of re- 
membrance. You will forfeit your right and 
paralyze your ability to be a successor if con- 
ceit in any form fastens upon you. To begin 
by intimating that you know better how to 
run the church than the pastor and the dea- 
cons, to dwell upon your capacity for leader- 
ship and just claim for promotion, is likely 
to subject you to being called an upstart and 
not a humble, teachable follower of Jesus 
Christ. Never let your elders feel they are 
being crowded off the stage, their judgment 
and their service disesteemed. Some of the 
best Endeavor prayer meetings which I have 
attended during the last year have been those 
at which the older deacons were present and 
out of their own richer storehouse of Chris- 
tian experience instructed helpfully their 
younger brethren. 





Begin now to succeed others. If you see a 
chance to supplement wisely the faithful 
labors of your elders, take it. The practice 
which Christian Endeavorers have had in 
their own prayer meetings ought to make 
them more ready and competent to participate 
in the midweek meeting of the church. The 
experience upon committees ought to furnish 
a training to make them useful in connection 
with the administration of the church. It de- 
lights the older members of the church to see 
the youthful Joshuas and Timothys coming 
forward to take up responsible positions. 
Midway between an undue haste to assume 
leadership and a supine indifference to what 
is expected of you is the thoughtful, willing 
attitude that all Endeavorers should cultivate. 





One likes to see an honorable business de- 
volving upon members of the same family 
from generation to generation. It brings sat- 
isfaction to the older men and inspiration to 
the youngermen. The father is fortunate who 
has a son worthy and willing to be his partner. 
We Christians are in partnership with all faith- 
ful ones who have carried on the Father’s busi- 
ness through the year. Let us see to it that 
in our hands it suffers no detriment. 








Feed Babies 
properly and they will be healthy and strong. The 
proper way to feed a baby, next to mother’s milk, is 
by the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. It offers the maximum of digestibility, thus 
avoiding the troublesome diarrhceas and colies of 
infancy. 
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New Fall Suits, 
raterea,” FOtO7 35. 


OU WON'T MEET your 


NEIGHBOR WITH A GAR 
MENT LIKE YOURS—IF WE 
MAKE YOURS. 





120 Styles and 400 
Materials to select from. 

illustrated Catalogue 
and Samples sent Free 
to any part of the United 
States. 

WE KEEP NO READY- 

MADE GARMENTS, BUT 
MAKE TO ORDER ONLY. 

In ready-made goods 
thousands of the same 
style and pattern are 
turned out and the pur- 
chaser is apt to find exact 
duplicates of her suit be- 
ivg worn by others. 

Under our system, 
every garment is made 
and trimmed to suit the 
individual taste of the 
customer. with a view to 
emphasizing the good 
points of the figure and 
concealing the defects. 
We Guarantee to Fit You. 

If we fail to satisfy 
you, return the gar- 
ment promptly and 
we will refund your 
morey. It is very im- 
portant to us, there- 
fore, that we should 
make your suit right; 
otherwise the lass is 
ours. 
Our materials are entirely 
new in weave and pattern 
and our enormous steck 0: 
Qua anterd fabrics includes the beautiful ** Nerman- 
die” and ** Victoria” suitings—shvwn by us only. 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE 
Our catalogue illustrates: 

Tailor-Made Suits... . 
New ‘*Lohengrin’’ Suits . 
Skirts of Exclusive Design 
Fall and Winter Jackets. 
Long Coats,“ Tourist Models” $12 to $25 
Rain Coats. ..... . $1Z2to$25 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on Your Garment to Any 
Part of the United States. 

Write today for a selected line of samples and our 
New Fall and Winter Catalegue No. 5%, sent 
free by return mail to any part of the United States. 
Kindly state whether you wish samples for a sult, skirt 
or cloak, aud about the colors you desire, and we will 
send a full line of exactly what you wisb. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Oniy. Estab. 16 years. No Agents or Branches. 

















$10 to $35 
$15 to $35 
$ 4to$I5 
$10 to $25 


THE TOURIST’S HELPER 
+ . 
For Southern California. 
Dr. W. W. DUMM, Manager. 
Tourists and homeseekers will save time and strength 
and money by using The Tourist’s Helper. It will fur- 
nish pictures and prices of the most popular resorts and 
most homelike places of abode. Dr. Dumm will exam- 
ine those coming for health before recommending any 
of the health resorts or sections differing so widely in 
climate and conditions. Homeseekers will be assisted 
by wise and trustworthy helpers to 7 intelligently in 
any section in Southe:n California. rite u- at Room 
218 Grant Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


For Sunday School Teachers 


Little Parishes of Eight 


By ALEXANDER ROSS MERRIAM, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 
One of The Pilgrim Teacher Series of 
Talks with Teachers 
by some of the 
Greatest Teachers of Teachers. 


3 cents per copy. 
Little Parishes of Eight. 25 cents per dozen. 


5 cents per copy. 
50 cents per dozen. 


“The Effervescent” 











The Art of Questioning, 








_—.. 
sy’ pation, 


Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
Offensive Breath. 
Pre-eminently the best laxative for Family use. 
Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 

Sold on ils merils for 60 years. 

Druggists everywhere, 5@c. & @, or by mail from 
The TARBANT CO.. 44 Hudson St., New York. 
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WoodbunysracialSoap 


makes the nails smooth and rosy—gives the 
delicacy and suppleness that go to make up 


a beautiful hand 


Matchless as healer and cleanser. Unique medical 
qualities soften and relax the cuticle, prevent brittle- 
ness, ‘‘ hang nails,” and a harsh, dry skin. 
Good manicures urge its use. 25c.a cake. 

Woodbury’s Facial Cream for sun-burned skin. 
Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 1oc. in stamps fp 


for handsome brochure, 32 pages,9x12 inches, containing A A oy 
large photographic portraits of leadir.g actresses and actors, 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











‘*When I make up the 
fire in the morning ‘an 
easy turn of this crank 
dumps the ashes into a 
large, tightly inclosed 
ash-pan which I can 
empty at my leisure. 
While the fire is kindling 
I keep open this damper, 
which gives a direct draft 
to the chimney. It takes 
almost no time to get 
well going and never has 
to be coaxed nor fussed 
over.’”’—The Magee Rep- 
utation. 


OAt)/CRANK - DUNRS THE -ASHES ¢ 9] 





Some other things that users of Magee 
Ranges say of them are interestingly told 
in the booklet quoted. If you wish we 


will send it. Do you? 








MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of the celebrated Magee Ranges and Heaters 
The greatest variety of models in the United States 




















Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


Opening of a New Department 


AUTOMOBILE 
APPAREL 


For Men and Women. 
requisite for the pleasure except 


the machine. 


Every 


ist Floor, Adjoining Fur Dept. 


S bem Nortel Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 











ERIE... 
RAILROAD 


THE PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE 
OF AMERICA 


LUXURIOUS VESTIBULED TRAINS 
consisting of Sleeping Cars, Dining and Cafe Cars and Day Coaches 


ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


Boston and Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chautauqua Lake, 





Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


During the continuance of the WORLD’S FAIR at St. Louis 
the ERIE in connection with the BIG-FOUR ROUTE (C.C.C.& 
St. L. Ry.) will operate a through service to St. Louis via 
Marion, Ohio. 


Double Daily Service between Boston and St. Louis 


All Trains Protected by Block Safety Sigualis 
The Erie Dining Car Service is Unsurpassed 


0. W. JORDAN, New England Pass. Agent, 
207 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














